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1947-1948 Proceedings 


Seventh and Eighth Groves Conferences on Conservation of Marriage and the Family 
North Carolina College at Durham 


Eleventh and Twelfth Groves Conferences on Conservation of Marriage and the Family 
University of North Carolina 


Those who are doing marriage and 
EDITORIAL family life education and counseling 

want to hear the ideas and experi- 
ences of others in the same type of work, as well as of 
those in bordering areas. In this way each can learn from 
the mistakes and successes of others as well as from his 
own. Reports are made here by persons active in marriage 
and family life education and counseling in the schools, 
colleges, churches and in various community services. 

Many specialties furnish information that is useful 
to the marriage educator and marriage counselor. Law, 
economics and biology suggest the breadth of background 
needed, but do not cover the field. 

Psychiatric insights are essential, anthropological ori- 
entation is an advantage, other approaches are desirable. 

Research in three directions is needed: (1) in subjects 
that can contribute tools of understanding; (2) in com- 
ponent parts of premarriage, marriage and family life ex- 
perience; and (3) in the methods and results of efforts in 
marriage education and counseling. 

With minor revisions to bring them up to date, and 
condensed on account of space limitations, most of the pa- 
pers given at the last two years’ Conferences are here 
presented. (The discussions following them, which are a 
major part of the conference work, are omitted.) 

These represent some of the lines of continuing study 
necessary for the marriage educator and marriage coun- 
selor who would grow with this emerging cross-profes- 
sional specialty. 

Griapys Hoactanp Groves 


It would be safe to 
challenge anyone to 
point tomoreimpor- 
tant events in the history of marriage counseling than de- 
velopments initiated by Ernest Groves. He started sys- 
tematic training of counselors. He taught with dignity 
and directness where most others timidly evaded or gen- 
eralized. He set a pace we follow. 

Wherein Groves got us out of grooves into new high 
ways, conspicuous was his handpicking, not alone of 
speakers, but participants for audiences, among those who 
cared and who dased to talk straight talk in the early days 
when frankness was dangerous. Then, too, his was the 
courage and insight that gave us the example of organized 
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and specialized education for several aspects of homemak- 
ing and happy marriage, since his methods now spread 
swiftly from that college of his to others by many hun- 
dreds. Indeed I venture to think that all this might with- 
out flippancy be called a form of immortality in mores and 
morality. 

Rosert L. Dickinson, M.D. 


We look forward each year to the Con- 


WELCOME ference on Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family on our campus with 
pleasure. The Conference provides the means for our 


students and faculty to develop a deeper understanding 
and appreciation of the problems of living together. It 
gives us an opportunity to know individuals who are 
deeply concerned with the problems of family living and 
to develop a sense of mutual responsibility with them for 
the promotion of desirable ideas and plans. 

We hope that the values and practices of our school 
community are consistent with the goals sought for fam- 
ily living. We use the term “school community” because 
we believe that the success of our undertaking is depend- 
ent upon a mutual sense of responsibility among all mem- 
bers of our group, including students, staff, faculty, and 
helpers and that every individual should be respected for 
his efforts. 

We shall be grateful for the unique contributions 
which you make to our progress. 

A. Exper, president, 
North Carolina College at Durham 


I want to express our happiness in the 
GREETINGS presence of this Conference on Con- 
servation of Marriage and the Family 
and to tell you that you are welcome. I am glad that we 
have Mrs. Gladys Groves to lead it and that, conse- 
quently, the Conference will continue in the great tradi- 
tion established here by Dr. E. R. Groves. I do not know 
anything finer than his patient, scholarly, Christian spirit 
as he taught, counseled, wrote, and directed in this study 
of the most delicate and precious of our relations and our 
institutions. 
Rosert Burton Housg, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity in Chapel Hill and vice president of the 
University of North Carolina 
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I. Historical Backgrounds 


MARRIAGE EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING IN THE UNITED STATES 


By AsRAHAM Strong, M.D., President, 
American Association of Marriage Counselors 


Marriage counseling as a serious social science and art 
first gained recognition in Germany and Austria soon 
after World War I. The first center for “Information and 
Advice on Sex” was established at the Berlin Institute for 
Sexual Science, directed by Magnus Hirschfeld, in 1919. 
Three years later, in 1922, the social services of the mu- 
nicipality of Vienna founded a public and official “Center 
for Sexual Advice” in Vienna under the sponsorship of 
Dr. Karl Kautsky. In 1924, a similar center was opened in 
Berlin. Later a number of leagues for sexual hygiene were 
established in Germany, in Austria, in Denmark, in 
Sweden and in other countries, and a number of marriage 
consultation services began to be organized under their 
auspices. Gradually the idea came to be accepted that 
individuals faced with sexual and family difficulties should 
receive help and advice from special centers established 
for that purpose. By 1932, there were probably several 
hundred marriage consultation centers in Germany and in 
Austria, with the purpose of providing information and 
advice on eugenics, sex, contraception and marital prob- 
lems in general. With the coming of the Hitler regime, 
however, this work soon came to a standstill and was 
continued only in the democratic countries. 

In the United States, marriage education and counsel- 
ing have developed in close interrelationship, yet have 
proceeded along several distinct lines: the establishment 
of courses in marriage and the family in colleges and uni- 
versities followed by some progress in this direction in 
the secondary and even in the elementary schools; the 
organization of marriage consultation centers; the forma- 
tion of national and regional conferences on marriage and 
the family; and the carrying on of research in the field. 

College Courses on Marriage and the Family. Early in 
1924, at Boston University, Ernest R. Groves taught the 
first credit courses in preparation for family life, led into 
this area by his recognition that the personal problems 
which students and other people had been bringing him 
for consultation, during the quarter-century of his uni- 
versity teaching, were usually tied up with their family 
relationships. Both because of his practical courses on 
family life and because of his reputation as a counselor to 
whom people brought their marriage and family problems, 
Dr. Groves was asked, three years later, to develop at the 
University of North Carolina the first credit course on 
marriage, which had started, also in 1924, as a composite 
course in response to a petition of the senior men. 

A recent survey reported over 500 colleges and uni- 






versities in this country giving courses on family relations. 
These vary in content and method, but their trend in the 
past twenty-five years has been away from preoccupation 
with the role of the family as an institution toward an 
increasing emphasis on preparation for marriage and the 
interpersonal relations of husband and wife, and parents 
and children. A measure of the practical nature of such 
courses is the types of problems spontaneously brought 
by the students to the instructor for consultation. These 
relate to every phase of the physical and emotional aspects 
of marriage. 

Marriage Consultation Centers. The first marriage con- 
sultation center in the United States was/opened at the 
Labor Temple in New York in 1929 by Dr. Hannah Stone 
and myself; in 1932 it was moved to the Community 
Church, where it has continued uninterruptedly to the 
present time. It was aimed at providing information and 
guidance to those about to be married and to those al- 
ready married. In Los Angeles the American Institute of 
Family Relations was opened by Dr. Paul Popenoe in 
1930, and under his direction it continued to function ac- 
tively in the attempt to bring the resources of modern 
science to the promotion of successful marriage by means 
of general education in marriage and by individual con- 
sultations. In Philadelphia the Marriage Council was es- 
tablished in 1932, and it, too, has done much pioneer work 
in the field of marriage counseling under the direction of 
Mrs. Emily H. Mudd. 

Since those early years, marriage consultation centers 
have been established in the majority of the states, formed 
generally under the auspices of one or more community 
organizations, such as social welfare agencies, planned 
parenthood leagues, church groups, or youth centers. 
They provide individual consultations to the married or 
those about to be married, and give information and ad- 
vice on the various aspects of marriage, including personal 
relationships, sex and reproduction. The counselors are 
physicians, psychiatrists, ministers, social scientists, social 
workers, or others who have taken a special interest in 
this field of professional service. More recently, a group 
consultation service was established at the Margaret 
Sanger Research Bureau in New York as a pioneer attempt 
to conduct group therapy in cases of marital maladjust- 
ments. This service is still in its experimental stage and 
the results will be published later. 

In addition to the marriage consultation centers, other 
organizations regularly do some marriage counseling as a 
part of their program. For instance, the 700 planned 
parenthood centers in the United States carry on some 
measure of marriage counseling in connection with their 
work in contraception, as women who come to the phy- 
sician for help in child spacing ask also for advice on 
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marital and sexual problems. Similarly an increasing num- 
ber of social welfare organizations have established mar- 
riage counseling services in connection with their usual 
work. 

National Institutes on Marriage and the Family. Sev- 
eral national organizations and a larger number of regional 
institutes hold conferences and courses on marriage and 
family life for those professionally interested in education 
and counseling in this area. Among the more important 
of these are: 

(1) The National Council on Family Relations. This 
group was formed in 1938 to bring together in one or- 
ganization the leaders in research, in teaching, and in pro- 
fessional services in the field of marriage and the family. 
It now numbers over 3,000 members representing various 
disciplines. Its purpose is to advance the cultural values 
of family life and to unite in this common objective persons 
working in all the different fields of family research, teach- 
ing and welfare. The Council issues the quarterly journal, 
Marriage and Family Living, now in its eleventh year of 
publication. : 

(2) The Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family. Under the leadership of the late Dr. 
Ernest Groves, and Gladys Groves, this Conference has 
been meeting annually since 1934 (except for the war 
years) at the University of North Carolina for the discus- 
sion of problems of marriage and family relations. It re- 
sulted from a growing interest on the part of college 
teachers in the program and methods of student instruc- 
tion in preparation for marriage that had been developed 
at the University of North Carolina. Some came because 
of their desire for background for the marriage counseling 
that was part of their work as doctor, minister, lawyer, 
social worker, etc. The opportunity to talk over their 
common problems with others from different professions 
but facing many of the same basic questions, brought 
people, year by year, from distant parts of the United 
States, as well as from nearby. 

In 1941 at North Carolina College for Negroes, now 
named North Carolina College at Durham, Gladys Groves 
established a similar conference for those interested in 
education, clinical work and research in the field of mar- 
riage and family living. Meeting on adjacent dates, the 
two Conferences have operated in close affiliation. Both 
are now biracial, and many persons attend the two Con- 
ferences, to get a full week of in-service training. 

(3) The Pennsylvania State College Annual Institute on 
Marriage and Home Adjustment. This Institute was es- 
tablished in 1944 for the purpose of emphasizing the values 
of marriage and the home as a fundamental basis of human 
relationship. Another conference was held in 1946. 

Many parts of the country have their own regional con- 
ferences, attended by representatives from local and sur- 
rounding communities. There is a growing awareness at 


present of the need and value of those interested in the 
field of marriage and the family meeting together for an 
exchange of experiences, ideas and information. 

The underlying motive behind these several institutes 
is to further the stability of marriage and the family. The 
growing number of marital breakdowns with their con- 
comitant economic and emotional maladjustments has 
given rise to the need for reemphasizing the fundamental 
place of the family in the present day pattern of our social 
life. 

A particularly important development in the field of 
marriage counseling in the United States was the organi- 
zation in 1942 of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, the first national group to recognize marriage 
counseling as a distinct social and scientific discipline. Its 
primary aim is to promote and maintain high standards in 
marriage counseling. Meetings are held at frequent in- 
tervals for discussion of the psychosexual, psychosomatic, 
and social aspects of marriage, with an opportunity for the 
exchange of opinions and experiences. The membership is 
composed of active members, who are clinically active in 
marriage counseling, and associate members, who have 
made outstanding contributions in this field. The As- 
sociation is still in its formative stage but is rapidly coming 
to be recognized as a leading professional group in its 
special area. 

Research. In addition to the development of college 
courses on marriage and family life, and the individual 
counseling services and national organizations mentioned, 
a considerable amount of research in marriage and sex be- 
havior is now going on in the United States. Of special 
interest are the following: 

(1) Research in animal sex behavior. With the backing 
of the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York and other scientific institutions, a number of very 
important and illuminating studies have been made on the 
sex behavior of mammals and particularly of primates. 
The work of Dr. Frank A. Beach, who is now at Yale 
University, deserves particular mention. He has made 
many studies of courtship and mating in various mam- 
malian species, from rodents to subhuman primates, and 
has reported his findings in the scientific literature. These 
investigations of the lower mammals throw much-needed 
light upon sex behavior in general, and have a direct bear- 
ing upon an understanding of the pattern of sex life of 
men and women. 

(2) Studies in human sex behavior. The continuing re- 
search of Professor Alfred C. Kinsey and his coworkers at 
Indiana University into human sex behavior gives evi- 
dence of being revolutionary in method and in findings. 
By means of a uniquely devised questionnaire, Dr. Kinsey 
is inquiring into the intimate histories of the sex behavior 
and sex life of thousands of men, women and children in 

(Continued on page 50) 
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II. Marriage and Family Education 
in the Schools 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


By W. Carson Ryan, Kenan Professor of Education, 
University of North Carolina 


The most important single fact we need to recognize in 
education today is that the family itself is by all odds the 
most powerful educational agency. We have talked much 
about cooperation between home and school, and this is 
good as far as it goes. But what we need to remember at 
all times is that the family is, not only at the beginning but 
throughout, the fundamental educational influence. What 
schools do must therefore not be thought of as merely 
supplemental to the home, or vice versa: Schools and 
homes together are two great parts of a total develop- 
mental education of children, youth, and adults that in- 
volves every experience and every activity in the com- 
munity—church, health, recreation, social welfare, work, 
clubs, and a host of other ways of experiencing that to- 
gether constitute the education of an individual as a mem- 
ber of society. 

This fundamental role of the family as education was 
strongly emphasized in the 1948 National Conference on 
Family Life, especially in the session on Education held at 
the White House. In relating this concept to the schools 
a small subcommittee of which I was a member (the other 
members were Gladys Groves and Dr. W. D. Perry) 
pointed out that successful living in the home has long 
been recognized as one of the major life situations with 
which the elementary school must be concerned. In the 
past ten years, particularly, we said, an increasing number 
of primary school teachers have been trying to do some- 
thing definite toward helping children to get full benefit 
from their present home life and develop in ways that will 
lead toward a satisfying career in later friendships, court- 
ing and marriage, and parenthood. For generations there 
has been an emphasis on pictures, activities, and stories 
of typical family life relationships in the lower grades, be- 
cause that is what the children want to see and hear, and 
the teachers have felt it was good for the children to have 
this interest encouraged. 

A difference now is that the value of such efforts is 
coming to be appreciated all the way through the ele- 
mentary grades, and not alone at the two extremes of 
nursery school and high school. More and more elemen- 
tary school teachers have been providing home-like sur- 
roundings, authentic life situations, and worth-while 
group experiences for children. They feel that it is their 
responsibility to do something about interpreting to the 


growing child his own developing emotions and capacities, 
and helping him to understand his family and friends well 
enough to get on with them. Experiences in friendliness 
breed confidence that one can always make new friends 
and keep some of the old ones. From such a background 
comes part of the ability to do well in one’s present family 
life and future marriage. 

Family life education in the elementary school should 
not take the form of conventional subject matter, our 
Committee insisted, though it is possible even in formally 
organized school programs to introduce ideas, activities, 
and attitudes that are helpful for family living. In some 
schools pupils of elementary school age have been given 
the opportunity to work with younger children in order 
to give the older children motherly experiences, with 
beneficial results to both. 

One of the most important contributions the elemen- 
tary school can make is to plan activities in such a way 
that the children will have many occasions for practicing 
human relationships. Stratemeyer and other recent writ- 
ers have suggested a wide variety of experiences leading 
to better family living, ranging from simple answers to 
questions about sex, and learning to work and play with 
children of both sexes, to finding sources of affection in 
family and friends. No specific time allotments can be set 
up for such activities; each individual and each situation is 
unique. Fortunately reading and other materials available 
in the schools have been enriched and made more func- 
tional in recent years and can be used effectively for better 
education in family life. 

Our subcommittee pointed out that changes that have 
taken place in home conditions in very recent years, es- 
pecially in urban communities, make it necessary for home 
and school to work together more closely than ever before. 
Good modern teachers understand that whatever the child 
gets in school is accepted and acted upon by the child in 
direct relation to what he has already learned or is learning 
in the home. Not only should there be constant contact 
between parents and teachers, but parents should play an 
active part in developing the school curriculum, in family 
life education as in everything else. 

Another point we made is that there need to be men as 
well as women teachers in the elementary school. Girls 
and boys alike need men teachers. Moreover, one result of 
having both men and women on the staff of an elementary 
school is that a more wholesome atmosphere develops; 
other things being equal, the unsegregated woman should 
be a more family-minded teacher. 

One profitable approach we recommended to the prob- 
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lem of education for family living for both parents and 
children at the elementary level was the study of child- 
hood experience in relation to personality development. 
We have accepted the concept that the earliest authority, 
love, and competitive relationship of the child to his par- 
ents and to his brothers and sisters is of the greatest im- 
portance to his personality development. Maturation and 
socialization of the child are affected by the mother and by 
others in the family. A study of mothers’ personalities in 
relation to the growth needs of children might be one 
basis for education for family living. The mother’s per- 
sonality and its interaction with the growth needs are 
only a part of the picture. A study of family environ 
ments and the rhythms of life which come from these en- 
vironments is needed to understand how children’s per- 
sonalities are built. In addition, there should be some con- 
sideration of the question as to how children experience 
events and the attitudes which are associated with these 
events. Other studies and researches would have to do 
with experiences of children in minority groups, with 
children who present behavior problems, and with the re- 
lationship of expanding imagination to the school experi- 
ences of elementary school children. 


SOME APPROACHES TO EDUCATION FOR 
FAMILY LIVING FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By W. D. Perry, Director, University Testing Service, 
University of North Carolina 


Education for family living at the high school and 
junior high school levels should be approached from at 
least three angles. One approach to better understanding 
of problems of family living is through the individual's 
better understanding of himself. Students at these de- 
velopmenta! levels are intensely interested in themselves 
and others with whom they come in contact. 

High school students should be provided with tools 
and counseling services in order that they may gain in- 
sight concerning their interests, temperament patterns, 
level of general ability, and specific aptitudes. 

This identification and understanding of self needs and 
the realization of these needs in relation to the general 
welfare of the group is necessary if the high school student 
is to be a well adjusted individual. The highly personal 
nature of this type of approach to a better understanding 
of oneself demands a considerable amount of individual 
work. Some of this process of self-evaluation can be 
realized through the group technique, but there is a real 
need for periods of individual counseling and time for 
student exploration through the medium of tests and pro- 
jective techniques. 

A second approach to the problem of helping our young 
students gain insights and skills for better family living is 
through social experiences in their junior high school and 


high school years. Studies in the field of human behavior 
have proven that one of the greatest needs of the junior 
high school student is the need to be accepted socially by 
his peers. Administrators and teachers should make an 
active effort to work with the students in providing op- 
portunities for social intercourse. Entertainments might 
become a part of the regular school work. Dances could be 
given during school hours, in the afternoons, and in the 
evenings. The use of the school building or buildings for 
all types of social activity should be made easily available 
to student groups. Social activities need not be divorced 
from the work of the regular classroom but should and 
would come as a natural expression of the group at the 
junior high and high school ages. 

A third approach to education for family living is 
through the dissemination of information to high school 
youth. This can be handled in organized groups. Group 
discussion is satisfying, and the student is stimulated in 
his thinking by the comments, opinions, and attitudes of 
other members of the group. There should also be oppor- 
tunities for individual conferences. 

Topics worthy of consideration as areas of information 
content which should be available for high school stu- 
dents are: courtship, the wedding, the honeymoon, home 
management and finance, heredity, first sexual marriage 
adjustments, miscarriages and abortions, factors favoring 
fertility, pregnancy, the anatomy and physiology of the 
sex organs, the prevention of conception, adopting a child, 
preparation for parenthood, parent-child relationships, re- 
marriage and the stepchild, prostitution, venereal diseases, 
adjustment of women to marriage, adjustment of men to 
marriage, masturbation, sexual behavior of adolescence, 
divorce, sex behavior and emotional problems of the 
climacteric. 

In summary it appears that an adequate program of edu- 
cation for marriage and family life at the junior high and 
high school levels should include all three types of experi- 
ences which have been listed. Better emotional adjust- 
ment would be realized through self understanding, grow- 
ing out of the testing, counseling, and other procedures 
described; greater social adaptability of the individual 
would result from participation in parties, entertainments, 
dances, and so forth; and the physical development of the 
individual would be better understood because of the ad- 
ditional information acquired in the study of the above 
listed topics. 


HOW CAN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IMPROVE MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIFE EDUCATION? 

By Axserta M. Levineston, Family Life Education Co- 
ordinator, City Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

Family living goes on in a place called the home where 
husband, wife, and children share a social, economic and 
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emotional partnership. To the degree in which all mem- 
bers of a particular family group share responsibility, its 
living is successful or unsuccessful. All family members 
should be included in any program of education designed 
to improve living as it takes place in families. Fortu- 
nately, in a democratic society, we can speak together of 
our ideas and hopes for the future. 

On no school level are there greater opportunities for 
an educational program that will significantly influence 
family living than in the secondary school. Here we have 
represented the families of the mass of the population. 

Since one of the major aims of education is helping indi- 
viduals of all ages to be more effective members of families 
and homes, we need to emphasize the point that the 
school which is serious about trying to improve family life 
in its community has no short cut. These changes can 
only come as the result of a carefully planned long-time 
program. The school that makes a major contribution to 
family life in its community will be one in which there is a 
general understanding among faculty members of the na- 
ture of the critical problems that confront the family. 

What can the secondary school do to improve its pro- 
gram of marriage and family living? Based on the fore- 
going beliefs, I would like to suggest four procedures for 
action which have been used effectively in some places. 

1. Schools have developed the coordination of agencies 
in the community that are concerried about marriage and 
family living. The schools, standing as the one agency 
which is common to all homes, may render a great service 
not only in coordinating the work of community agencies 
concerned with the family but in assisting with their ac- 
tivities so that each may carry on its largest function. 

2. In some schools two or three periods are set aside 
daily for a core program for all pupils in a given grade, 
with a part devoted to education for marriage and family 
living. Often these courses are developed by teachers with 
varied subject matter backgrounds, such as economics, 
science, social studies, art and home economics. 

3. Other schools, without a flexible school schedule or 
core programs, show evidences that pupils’ concerns in 
relation to home living are being given consideration. 
Many of the traditional subject matter courses have en- 
riched the content of their courses, and other courses have 
been organized. 

4. Some secondary schools have arranged a program of 
study for their teachers, administrators, and for elemen- 
tary teachers so that all might expand and improve their 
teaching, giving emphasis to good home and family living. 

In the next few years we are hoping for more coopera- 
tion between the faculty members of the school, and be- 
tween the school and the many other agencies and or- 
ganizations in the community concerned with the im- 
provement of family living. To insure the most effective 
kind of program, there must be an “orchestration around 


the theme, family living,” each individual and group mak- 
ing his unique contribution in harmony with the others. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE IN MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS? 


By Many E. York, Family Life Education Coordinator, 
City Schools, Greensboro, N. C. 


High school administrators are beginning to see the 
great need for marriage and family life education becoming 
a part of the secondary curriculum. Progress is slow, but 
the question of family life education in the secondary 
school is so important that all are welcoming the chance 
to discuss it seriously and to bring prejudice and fear out 
in the open. There will be many hazards in establishing 
family life education as a regular part of the high school 
curriculum for both sexes. Despite the hazard it must be 
done. Many think that we are already ten to twenty 
years too late. Youth can not be denied so great a part of 
their rightful heritage in the field of social science knowl- 
edge, a knowledge that is vital to their future happiness as 
individuals. 

Community attitudes have been exaggerated. Some 
teachers have invited large samplings of parents in, and 
have presented prospective courses with little objection. 
It is true however, that in too many communities the pub- 
lic still conceives of family life education as being pri- 
marily sex education. Sex education is only an incidental 
part of training for marriage and family life. Much educa- 
tion of our public is needed, especially in communities 
that do not see the full significance of a well balanced 
family life program. 

Most high school young people do not go to college. 
During their junior and senior years a considerable num- 
ber marry. Those who are mature enough to consider 
marriage are mature enough to face its problems as seri- 
ously as college students. 

Materials on the secondary level are becoming more 
numerous. In the field of mate seeking, and mate match- 
ing, marriage and family living, an increasing body of sci- 
entific data has been in the process of building for some 
fifteen years. At the present time there is perhaps as 
much research being directed to problems in this field as 
in any other single field of sociological inquiry. New text- 
books on the high school level are appearing regularly. 
These books summarize the best that is learned from the 
numerous researches. Young people can be made to un- 
derstand the implications of early marriage, and its sta- 
tistical chances for success or failure. They can know the 
significance of short courtship as compared to longer 
courtship, and can be shown factors that are important in 
mate seeking and mate matching. 

Play schools and kindergartens are helpful in the field of 
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child training. It is important that the boy and girl be 
made aware of latent factors in behavior; of the fact that 
all forms of misbehavior in children are symptomatic of 
underlying maladjustments and of no significance in them- 
selves; that to treat the symptoms, or banish them by 
punishment, is but to make the real trouble worse. 

In Asheville, Wilmington and Greensboro, North 
Carolina, marriage and family relation courses are being 
offered to senior boys and girls in mixed groups. Parent 
meetings are held with both the father and mother at- 
tending, where the courses are overviewed for them. This 
overviewing serves a dual purpose. It develops a common 
‘theme between parent and child, thereby offering an op- 
portunity for freer discussion of questions bothering the 
adolescent and at the same time acquainting the parent 
with the knowledge that the child has received. A closer 
relationship between class instruction and the child’s 
home makes for a closer relationship between parent and 
child. 


TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Miprep I. Morcan, Family Life Education Co- 
ordinator, City Schools, Asheville, N. C. 


School administrations are deeply concerned about of- 
fering courses in family living, by many different titles, 
to coeducational classes in high school. They are bom- 
barding the United States Office of Education for help in 
organizing such a course and for leadership in teaching 
staff as well. The United States Office of Education has 
at the present time a research staff member working on 
compiling the best in all high school courses being offered 
for the use of the whole country. __ 

Many, who some time ago thouglit that education for 
Family Life should be concentrated at the college or the 
adult level, now know they were wrong. High school 
graduation represents terminal education for too many of 
our population for us not to concentrate at that level. In 
fact, we are sure that education for better family living 
should be integrated with general education at all ages 
from kindergarten through college and into a far richer 
adult education program than we now have. 

Home Economics departments have long been teaching 
family relationships in the high school. Some have had 
both boys and girls enrolled in their classes. Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, for example, requires a course in “personal relation- 
ships” before a student is granted a diploma. These classes 
have been coeducational from the beginning—many years 


ago. 

What should be taught in these courses in Family Life? 
The most successful teaching is done from a functional 
approach. The base is broad and should be so. Students 
should be helped in growth to greater emotional and social 


maturity. Modern marriage and family living demand, for 
lasting satisfaction, a degree of maturity attained by too 
few entering marriage today. The roles of husbands and 
wives, parents and children, are in flux at the present 
time. Boys and girls, men and women must come toa new 
understanding and acceptance of this fact. They need to 
recognize that it demands flexibility and a spirit of pioneer- 
ing as real as that of our forefathers who went west in 
covered wagons. 

An intelligent approach to sex must be a part of such 
education. Research shows that over fifty per cent of 
school children get no sex instruction at home. Perhaps 
one might characterize it as negative sex teaching which 
must be overcome before marriage, if satisfying family life 
is to be achieved. Schools must help and are helping at 
this point, and at an age to make for more constructive 
living during adolescence and adulthood. The Oregon 
film on HUMAN GROWTH for use in the classroom at 
the fifth and sixth grade level, will, with the real education 
of fifth and sixth grade teachers to deal with its issues, do 
much to straighten out the sex attitudes of youth as they 
reach adolescence. It is reported that the University of 
Oregon is now at work on a film for use in the first grade. 
All power to them! They are making a contribution to the 
national welfare of the family. 

Money management should be worked on. One way of 
getting a start on this problem is the keeping of personal 
accounts, which about one in fifty students happen to be 
doing at the present time. 

Coeducational classes are essential with about an equal 
number of boys and girls if possible, that boys and girls 
may understand one another's points of view. Their joint 
thinking is a necessity because they are caught in a time 
of confusion and perplexity, and should face their situa- 
tion together. 

Naturally, the understanding of one another's points of 
view will call for discussion, guided but free. There is a 
place for lectures, there should be much reading, and the 
study of research in the field. Nothing, however, can take 
the place of the opportunity to talk things over together. 
In fact, this is true at all age levels, with such rapid social 
change as the American family faces today. 

Along with discussion, conferences and counseling 
rank high. If students write simple autobiographies of 
their background and experience, the teacher-counselor 
can save much time for them as well as for herself. Even in 
schools with good counseling services—and far too few 
schools have counselors—students are hungry for a 
chance to talk about themselves, their past, present and 
future, with an understanding adult. 

Good films and recordings are now being produced in 
this field which are wonderful teaching devices. Many 
are done as discussion films, which is valuable. Much 
more is needed, however, in this area of teaching material, 
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The use of outside speakers, specialists, and panels of 
persons from the community make for reality and variety 
in the classroom. A young married couple who are work- 
ing successfully on the “First Adjustments of Marriage” 
in their own lives, or a panel of young parents speaking 
on “The Coming of Children in the Family” can do a 
vital job of teaching by sharing their own experiences with 
the group. 

Of course, students have a share in planning the course, 
but an added value comes from having parents help in the 
planning too. This also interprets the course to the com- 
munity. Students themselves are deeply interested in 
doing a part of the teaching. Student panels, the members 
of which have read widely and planned wisely a presenta- 
tion on dating and courtship or choice of a mate, grow in 
the process and bring much to their classmates as well. 

The place of meeting has much to do with the success 
of informal teaching such as this. We all wish for such 
quarters as are described in: the Tom’s River Report. Few 
of us have such quarters but we can have many books and 
periodicals easily accessible, bulletin boards attractive and 
up to date, and an atmosphere which makes students want 
to read widely in the field. 

An enriching experience is that of having adolescents 
and their parents work and study together. With the use 
of films, discussion, recreational activities and planning, 
better family relations can be brought about. 

Here are a few comments from students which indicate 
the value which they place upon this experience and the 
ways in which they are applying it: 

“The discussions, the films, and the talks by a physician on sex 
have cleared up a lot of things which had worried me.” 

“I've learned better how to manage money. Before I just 
bought things without any thought of what I was going to deprive 
myself of later on.” 

“I'm much more mature than I was. I don’t act before I think 


as often as I did.” 

“‘I can think more clearly, and I do, it seems, have more time. 
Strange but I do.” 

“The course should be required of all seniors.” 

**We need a great many more movies.” 

“The course has made me think.” 

“It has helped me to cope with situations on dates.” 

“I have felt more able to meet some situations and I feel more 
confident.” 

“Panels are of great value and more of them would improve 

“I shall always remember that the two people in marriage must 
have the same interest in life and work for the same goals.” 

**I got much out of studying what caused divorces, how to avoid 
divorce, and what made for successful families. This had great mean- 
ing for me due to an unhappy marriage within my family.” 

“The sincerity of the boys.in the class has amazed me over and 
Evaluation each year by the students is of great worth 

in helping teachers to see the strong as well as the weak 
points in the work. 


A HUMAN RELATIONS CLASS 


By Auice Strawn, Teacher, Greenville 
High School, Greenville, N. C. 


For some time the principal of Greenville High School, 
O. E. Dowd, had felt the need of a class in human relations. 
He had discussed the possibility of such a class with Alice 
Strawn, one of the vocational home economics teachers, 
who was interested and had had special training in that 
work. When the choice slips of the students were tabu- 
lated for the year 1947-1948, the schedule was so ar- 
ranged as to provide the opportunity for offering the hu- 
man relations class. 

The principal and the teacher looked over the personnel 
of the senior class. After individual consideration of each, 
the class enrolment was made up. Then each of these stu- 
dents was talked with about the planned course. They 
were to receive either a science or a social science credit. 
Conflict in schedules prever.ted some of the original group 
from taking the class. However, many more were ready 
to take their place. The class was composed of twenty 
girls and nine boys. A schedule conflict prevented the en- 
rolment of more boys. 

Through teacher-pupil planning, the class decided that 
to understand relations with others, they must first under- 
stand themselves. So they spent the first part of the year 
in self-analysis. Individual plans were made for self- 
improvement, and the students kept records of their im- 
provements in individual folders. 

From self-analysis they progressed to relations with 
their family. Here much group therapy was used to help 
correct poor relationships with brothers and sisters and 
especially with step parents. Members of the class gave a 
panel discussion on “Your Family and Mine” at Pitt 
County Vocational Home Economics Day. A father and 
mother participated in the panel. 

The class progressed from the family to relations with 
friends, both boys and girls. This led to date problems. 
A question-box was placed in the school library. Many 
questions were answered for classmates. From the ques- 
tions received the class selected some to use on the panel 
discussion held on “dating problems” at a school assem- 
bly. 

Boy and girl relations were followed by the problems of 
selecting a mate, the engagement, the wedding, and ad- 
justments after marriage. 

The responsibilities of parenthood proved most inter- 
esting after the group had observed the children in the 
college nursery school and the students in the first three 
grades. 
ince the class was composed of seniors they were all 
concerned with plans for the future. A state employment 
bureau representative gave them aptitude tests. Confer- 
ences with the teacher and the tester followed, joint and 
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individual. They each studied, and observed in, the jobs 
they were qualified for. Upon graduation, several were 
placed in permanent jobs by the employment bureau. 
Much stress was laid on the relations with fellow em- 
ployees. 

Many people have asked the question, “What text is 
used?” The answer is, “None.” Each student paid a fee, 
and many books were bought by the department. Pam- 
phlets and modern magazines such as Your Life, Readers’ 
Digest, and others proved helpful. Very little special 
reading was required as needs were so varied. Students 
kept annotated records of all reading, including magazine 
-articles, that pertained to the class. 

In most schools the problem of grading arises. Many 
people, especially teachers, have said, “How can you 
grade such a class?” At the beginning of each marking 
period the plan for grading was set up by the class. From 
fifty to one hundred percent of the grade was decided 
upon by the student and the teacher in individual confer- 
ences. 

Since these conferences were the outgrowth of class dis- 
cussion, much individual therapy was given in personal 
and family troubles. One of the tangible results is the im- 
proved relations of the girl who ran away from home, the 
second week of school, because of an overbearing father 
and stepmother. Probably the long list of personal prob- 
lems that were settled is the best evidence. There is the 
boy who was drinking because his girl had married some- 
one else; and the boy whose mother asked him to take his 
things and leave home, who is still at home and whose 
mother is quite proud of him now; the girl from a broken 
home who couldn't decide whether to have relations with 
her boy friend as he had requested; and the girl who was 
proposed to one night and replied, “I must go ask Miss 
Strawn.” The boy of course said, “I? am not asking Miss 
Strawn to marry me!” 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIFE IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Atice B. Lorenz, Department of Education, 
Toledo University 


The need for standardization in Family Life Education 
is critical as community organizations, churches, and other 
groups seek to train lay leaders in the field, and colleges 
begin to sense the urgency of this social need and to insti- 
tute professional training programs. 

Family Life Education should begin in the nursery 
school, or even before, in the closest relationships of par- 
ent with child from earliest infancy, and ideally it should 
continue through kindergarten, elementary school, high 
school, college and into various phases of adult education. 
In the earliest experiences of a child, at home and at school, 
family life education is best effected by providing good 


socializing influences, cultivating basic qualities which are 
essential to success in personal, family, and the wider so- 
cial relationships, integrating wholesome sex information 
and attitudes into the developing life of the child, provid- 
ing spontaneous, wholesome, unsophisticated and inex- 
pensive opportunities for social interchange between boys 
and girls, and cultivating a sense of social responsibility. 

Advancing into high school, where curricular subjects 
are more specific and varied, one must admit that there is 
scarcely any high school subject into which some factor 
involved in family relationships cannot be projected. If 
one is alerted to the possibilities in this direction it is ex- 
citing to sense the challenge that almost any subject mat- 
ter presents in any age group. 

The best investment a school administrator can make 
is to provide a careful over-all preparation for his faculty so 
that they may grasp the significance and importance of 
this subject and. be equipped with adequate information 
on problems of developing personality, social adequacy, 
sexual development, romantic love, dating practices, 
ethics and sanctions, choice of a marriage partner, parent- 
child relationships, and other factors which are basic to 
sound preparation for marriage and family living. Some 
general training in counseling techniques is advisable, 
also, for every teacher is a counselor to the degree to 
which he evidences sympathetic understanding of others, 
elicits the confidence of students, and shows a desire to be 
helpful to them in times of difficulty. 

A vital problem is, how to be sure that a particular 
teacher is not likely to do more harm than good because 
of personal deficiencies. Inadequacy or incompetence in a 
teacher could usually be detected in the course of discus- 
sion of the proposed program as it develops and in training 
for it. Whenever any doubt results as to the qualification 
of a teacher for assisting in this field, either as to his atti- 
tude or his ability, that person should be excluded from 
the program or asked not to participate in it. It would be 
better to have a department not cooperating than to have 
it functioning badly, and therefore dangerously. 

In addition to family life education as projected into 
every curricular subject, there is need for a comprehensive 
specific course taught to boys and girls together, prefer- 
ably in Psychology or Sociology, under some such caption 
as Personal and Social Relationships, Marriage and Family 
Life, Family Living, Your Marriage, Youth and Marriage 
Today or other suitable title. Such a course,—and here, 
too, the qualifications of a teacher are very important,— 
would be keyed to those who are likely to marry soon 
after leaving high school. By the direct method, through 
a discussion of dating, courtship, engagement, early 
marriage, parenthood, child development, family rela- 
tionships, religion in daily living, community participa- 
tion and other topics, it would more realistically prepare 
our youth for their own family life. 
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III. Marriage Courses and Counseling in the Colleges 


and Universities 


NEXT STEPS IN COLLEGE EDUCATION 
FOR MARRIAGE 


By Hersert D. Lamson, Professor of Sociology, 
Boston University 


Since many colleges do not have a functional course in 
marriage, one of our next steps is to encourage the starting 
of such courses. From college catalogs it is not always 
easy to decide just what type of course is actually given. 
Some institutions still seem to feel that this type of course 
is not of sufficient academic respectability even though the 
sociological course in the family has long been considered 
worthy. Insome colleges the Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A., 
or some other group has to arrange for a series of lectures 
entirely outside the formal curriculum. Sometimes a key 
person, such as a sociologist or a home economist on the 
faculty who might be expected to take the lead, is not con- 
vinced of its value and so serves as a trig under the wheel. 
The question arises as to how colleges can be convinced. 

If we who have been teaching courses in marriage for 
some time would pay more attention to evaluation and 
publish our results, this might serve to strengthen the 
hands of the timid and the hesitant. The evaluation after 
the student has been out of college for some years is more 
costly and more difficult. Stephens College has done this, 
and others may have done it. Wide publicity should be 
given the results. The end-of-course anonymous evalua- 
tion form could be used by any teacher to secure the stu- 
dent response to the various elements in the course, from 
both the married and the unmarried. The writer has pub- 
lished one brief evaluation by married students, “Quiz on a 

Marriage Course,” Journal of Home Economics, December, 
1948. Professor Judson T. Landis of Michigan State Col- 
lege has recently published in this journal an article deal- 
ing with the students’ evaluation of the freshman-level 
course at his institution. If more of us would take an ac- 
tive interest in evaluation, this might aid in furthering the 
establishment of marriage courses where they do not exist. 

In addition to this value, the use of an anonymous 
course evaluation form aids the instructor in several 
ways: (1) furnishes a consumer reaction to the product; 
(2) suggests things to do which he may not have con- 
sidered; (3) lets him know how he is doing, reveals 
strengths and weaknesses of the course and the teacher; 
(4) shows student feelings concerning assignments, tests, 
books, exercises, case material, visual aids; (5) reveals the 
type of help which the student feels he has received from 
the course; (6) shows whether any attitudes have been 
modified; (7) points out whether behavior has changed; 


(8) indicates what the married students, and their mates 
who are not in the class, have received in the way of help 
in adjustment; (9) shows whether this was of help to him 
if the student had a counseling interview with the in- 
structor; (10) checks on whether or not the teacher is rid- 
ing hobbies, showing favoritism, revealing biases. Other 
benefits to the instructor include comments on manner- 
isms, use of voice, dress, platform conduct, and the like. 
The present writer has used this form for many years and 
has found it most valuable. 

In addition, there are benefits to the student: (1) makes 
him feel that the instructor values his views; (2) contrib- 
utes to democracy in education; (3) gives him a chance to 
show appreciation and get gripes off his chest; (4) gives 
him a chance to tell the instructor whether his theory is 
actually working out, at least from the short-run point of 
view, since the avowed aim of the course is to help the 
student personally. 

For those colleges which do have a functional course in 
marriage, there is always the next step of extending it toa 
wider circle. If it is placed at the senior class level, as it is 
in some colleges, many students think that this is too late 
to do the most good. If it is to be extended to underclass- 
men and to freshmen, a much larger staff has to be found. 
In two-year general colleges there certainly should be a 
place for material of this sort. 

Another problem is to furnish opportunities for the 
right students who want to specialize in family life educa- 
tion. We must be sure that we do not attract into this 
field unadjusted persons and those who have made a flop 
of their own married life and who are seeking personal 
salvation in saving others. In this field we cannot afford 
to have many crack-brained and ““wackie” persons. The 
normal ones have a hard enough time selling their wares. 
Already some institutions are setting up graduate pro- 
grams in this field. In many of the larger universities exist- 
ing courses in the curricula of the several schools and col- 
leges could be brought together to form a graduate pro- 
gram. Such fields as law, medicine, theology, social work, 
psychology, sociology, home economics, ethics, biology, 
and education offer many courses which could easily con- 
tribute to such a program in marriage teaching and family 
counseling. Specific courses for advanced students in 
marriage relationships, in counseling, in materials and 
methods would need to be offered. In many institutions 
the staff in marriage teaching is much too small. It may be 
limited to one person. Obviously there is competition be- 
tween graduate and undergraduate work for his time. If 
he is to offer graduate work, he will have to be relieved of 
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some of his undergraduate load. The guidance people and 
counselors in various sections of the institution might be 
asked to help in this program. If no formal advanced pro- 
gram of courses is offered, at least tutorial or graduate 
reading courses might be set up so that the one doing the 
marriage teaching might offer a minimum of work for stu- 
dents interested in this area. There would have to be 
adequate library facilities. 

If we are to offer a graduate course in marriage counsel- 
ing, one of the bottlenecks is how to give actual clinical 
field practice. We do not want to depend merely upon the 
classroom and cases from books and from our files. The 
schools of social work have solved this problem for their 
students. Since specific marriage counseling centers are 
still few, this practical experience would not be simple to 
work out. Whether the cooperation of existing social 
agencies could be elicited remains to be discovered. Inter- 
professional relationships would have to be studied. Con- 
tacts would have to be made with those in social work, 
clinical psychology, guidance, personnel work, home eco- 
nomics, law, medicine, and theology. One answer might 
be a university marriage counseling center. 

Special degrees might be offered in “marriage education 
and counseling.” This is already being done at Teachers 
College, Columbia University in “family life education.” 
Perhaps for a number of years persons will seek degrees in 
some existing discipline. It has already been recognized in 
various national conferences that persons doing this type 
of work will necessarily come from many different existing 
subject-matter fields. In some situations interdepartmen- 
tal majors will have to be developed. 

Here are some practical next steps people might con- 
sider: (1) persuade college departments of biology to in- 
clude more human material in the freshman course; (2) 
bring together in a “curriculum” all the courses now of- 
fered in various departments which might aid in marriage 
education and counseling, whether or not we add any 
ourselves; (3) encourage departments of physical educa- 
tion to raise their sights a little; (4) nudge home econo- 
mists in some cases to include more biological materials in 
their courses; (5) cooperate with existing college counsel- 
ors and advisers to encourage attention to personal prob- 
lems; (6) try to influence the whole faculty to see the value 
of interpersonal adjustment as the job of everybody; (7) 
attempt to get “guidance” people to include more than 
educational and vocational materials; (8) encourage law, 
medical, and theological schools to include more material 
on interpersonal psychology and counseling; (9) encourage 
schools of library science to train their people to be at 
home and well oriented in the sex education and family 
fields; (10) aid libraries in keeping their topics up to 
date; (11) encourage adult education through evening 
courses, parent-teacher groups; (12) cooperate with 
churches in their educational efforts; (13) stimulate schools 


of education and teachers colleges to train their future 
teachers well in this area. 

We must seek good publicity through all sources, 
popular and professional. There is time only to mention 
our desperate need for research in all phases of marriage 
and family topics. Teaching, research, counseling, all of 
these compete for our time and resources. 

It seems almost unnecessary to stress that marriage and 
premarriage counseling must be a next step if it is not al- 
ready included in marriage teaching. Such work vitalizes 
teaching, enables the teacher to individualize his work, 
and keeps him close to where people actually live. This 
should be recognized when the instructor's teaching load 
is being considered. In counseling, the first duty of the 
marriage instructor is to his own students, it is next to 
the mates, fiancés and families of his students, then to 
other students, and lastly to the surrounding community. 
If he wanted to push his services he could perhaps spend 
all of his time in counseling. Undoubtedly the ideal is to 
set up a university marriage counseling service, cooperat- 
ing with any existing general counseling service in the 
institution, which could serve all students, faculty, and 
surrounding area and could eventually be used for clinical 
practice for graduate students. 

Marriage education must develop continuity. It must 
broaden its base. Too often it has been tied to the health 
and fortunes of one pioneering soul whose retirement, 
death, or removal to another institution has left the work 
floundering and languishing. We must keep a line of 
younger persons coming along to assure the continuance 
of this vital work. This is of course no different from the 
policy of any university department. 

We marriage educators must be good salesmen. We 
have to sell our faculty, our administration, our public. 
Fortunately we do not have to sell ovr students. There is 
still a good deal of skepticism about the value of our work 
in many circles. This means that we must be diplomatic 
as well as forceful. We must be willing to speak, write 
articles for popular, professional and alumni magazines. 
We may need to give interviews to newspapers and the 
wire services. Our topics are newsworthy. We have to 
deal with administrative blocks, departmental jealousies, 
budgets, and prerequisites. But we all feel that the job is 
eminently worth doing. It is varied. The work is in 
harmony with trends in life adjustment education. For 
each of us there are next steps that we can take. Let's 
start walking with confidence. 


MARRIAGE TEACHER COUNSELOR 
RELATIONSHIPS 
By H. L. Prircuerr, Student Counselor, 
Southern Methodist University 
Our Board of Trustees set up the program to include 
any student in the University, making adequate provision 
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for the work of the office, and our president is more than 
sympathetic in his attitudes and actions toward the work. 

We have included veterans’ families as well as the vet- 
eran student, and the fiancé, whether a student or not. 
Cases may be referred by deans and other administrative 
officials, faculty, parents, or other students. The last is 
the source of almost half the annual load. 

In brief initial conferences I seek to discover the nature 
and urgency of the problems. Selection of cases is largely 
on this basis as the potential case load is unlimited. 

The interrelationship of my marriage courses and my 
marriage counseling will appear as I describe the courses 
I elected to retain as my teaching load some years ago, 
when I was asked to give approximately full time rather 
than part time to the program of personal counseling of 
students. The marriage course is the central one in the 
series of courses on marriage and the family, and the nu- 
cleus of the counseling program. The problems students 
have brought over the years have given that direction to 
our work. 

My teaching load is six hours per week, with summer 
teaching optional. The counseling program is on a cal- 
endar year basis. I am provided with a full time secretary, 
a student assistant, and reasonably adequate budget. 

During the fall semester I teach one of the two large 
sections (sixty students) of the course in the family. This 
course is diagnostic of family structure, organization, and 
problems in our present culture. Definition of the family 
is in terms of personalities and interpersonal relations. 
Case materials, largely from my files, make the course al- 
most “clinical.” A study or “project” is required of the 
students. 

The other course in the fall semester is closely related 
to the later part of the course in the family. It deals with 
the beginnings and development of total personality in 
the family situation, and in the rapidly widening social 
relationships of the child. The various physical factors 
~ such as heredity, individual somatic and acquired charac- 
teristics, and similar causal factors associated with nor- 
mal or deviated personalities and behavior are briefly pre- 
sented, but the course emphasizes sociological relation- 
ships in the family and in other groups, and their influence 
upon the formation and development of total personality. 
The mental (emotional) health of the family is stressed. 
While theoretical backgrounds are given, emphasis is upon 
established principles and practices toward the develop- 
ment of the normal, well-adjusted personality. The 
course is practical-utilitarian. Again abundant case ma- 
terials are supplied, and student group-projects are re- 
quired. 

In the spring semester the course in marriage is given. 
I have defined and supervised the course, and teach one 
of the three large sections, the size being limited by the 
available classroom, and by departmental and other pre- 


requisites. To a considerable extent, this course also is 
largely group counseling. While some pathologies are 
briefly presented, emphasis is definitely upon the positive 
factors in the total marriage process. The importance of 
understanding the origins and nature of problems arising 
from interpersonal relationships originating in the family 
of each of the partners in a marriage relates this course to 
those of the previous semester. Marriage failures and suc- 
cesses are viewed diagnostically. 

As much premarital information is given in class and 
in readings as we feel proper, in view of the conservatism 
of certain religious groups in our geographic area. Classes 
are usually composed of students from widely different 
religious adherences, many of them retaining highly puri- 
tanical or even medieval attitudes toward all sex matters. 
I try not to offend fundamental tenets of religious beliefs 
but I do not refrain from proper scientific instructions, 
either in class discussions or in individual conferences. 
The announced purposes and content of the course antici- 
pate the inclusion of such subjects. Previous courses have 
definitely prepared the way for fairly frank scientific dis- 
cussions in the mixed group of such things as contracep- 
tion and the principles of its devices and processes, family 
planning and spacing, and the normality and desirability 
of mutual cooperation and participation of both mates in 
intercourse as one of the completely shared companion- 
ships of a good marriage. 

There is little difficulty in presenting such materials as 
far as the students themselves are concerned. The prob- 
lem, if there be one, emanates from the home, and from 
parents of a puritan generation. We are on the fringe of 
what has been called the “bible belt.” That is, students 
come from homes in which Puritan and ascetic attitudes 
are expressed in terms of intense “religious” prejudices. 
That is not the case with students, for wider social con- 
tacts in an urban society have given most of them more 
wholesome attitudes. It is far more true of confused, 
frightened and jealous parents. There are not many such 
parents, but enough to keep one alerted to the problem. 

I have had no instances, as far as I know, of complaints 
from parents to the university authorities. Some time ago, 
in two instances in different years, a parent of a student 
called me directly. In each case I invited the parent to 
discuss the objectionable ideas with me in my office. In 
both instances the discussions resulted in my being of as- 
sistance in strengthening the parents’ marriages, and earn- 
ing their appreciation of my work. 

The most extensive voluntary reading done by stu- 
dents in general on almost all American college campuses 
is in the field of sex information. Seldom does one find a 
student, regardless of religious attitudes, who has not in- 
vestigated at least two “good” illustrated books on the 
subject. Presenting such materials in a scientific, frank 
discussion in a mixed classroom situation gets students 
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away from the guilt and shame which should never have 
permeated this field. Such barriers have to be removed 
before the person can go far into the discussion of matters 
dealing with sex and sex adjustments. To eliminate preju- 
dices in this area requires finesse, but I find that students 
readily become interested in factual information scien- 
tifically presented, coupled with idealism. Soon they en- 
ter into the discussion, receiving information and guid- 
ance without resistance and with enthusiasm. 

There are reasonable and proper limitations of subject 
matter, but a given marriage eventually should be dis- 
cussed in its more intimate aspects relating to “these two” 

‘persons. Such materials belong in individual premarital 

counseling conferences, where the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of both sexes are explained, using charts and models, 
largely those of Dr. R. L. Dickinson. Dilation of the hy- 
men, premarital pelvic examination, the processes of preg- 
nancy, the fitting of the diaphragm, and other physical 
phenomena are discussed with each mate preliminary to 
referral. 

Definite contraceptive information, positions:and proc- 
esses in intercourse, and such matters belong, we feel, in 
these individual conferences, and in the referrals made for 
medical or other assistance. Definite bids are constantly 
made in the class situation, both to its members and for 
other students on the campus to request conferences for 
premarital counseling. 

I do not think it at all improper to give classroom assist- 
ance to my principal role as counselor to all students of 
the university. The student is inclined to accept the 
teacher as counselor also, rather than the specialist coun- 
selor as also teaching, although that teaching is largely 
within the field of counseling. If, from the presentation 
of materials in the class room, the student gets an under- 
standing of the role of the counselor,’ he may be able to see 
the class room relationships as expressive of the prapeing 
relationship in a group situation. 

In our region, at least, the marriage wesnalon is a new 
professional person, and on the college campus his func- 
tions are little understood by most faculty members, and 
little more by students other than those with whom he 
comes into class and other group contacts, as in talks be- 
fore student organizations. He is most easily thought of 
as a faculty member who has trumped up a side line in a 
field in which most other faculty members and such out- 
side persons as lawyers, doctors and ministers are almost 
as well qualified to give advice. 

Approximately eighty per cent of the students regis- 
tered in the course have come into it because of its nature, 
and most of them follow through with personal counsel- 
ing. Many married persons take the course and avail 
themselves of the counseling services to improve marriage 
relations. The size of the sections, as we have indicated, 
is limited by the available class room space. The section 


I teach is so limited to sixty students. About thirty per 
cent of the registrants in other sections of the course have 
had conferences with me. Students have referred 135 stu- 
dents never registered in the course, for counseling. 

In my teaching I discuss marriage as a continuing proc- 
ess in the development of the mutual fulfilment of the to- 
tal personalities, motivated by the emotions and values 
of their love. The marriage ceremony is a milestone in 
that process at a given place along the road between ac- 
quaintance and parenthood, or old age. Adjustments con- 
tinue to be required. I therefore emphasize the totality 
of the companionship and its positive values for each in- 
dividual. 

While courtship and the engagement period prepare 
for the marriage relationships, many adjustments in every 
area of personality are necessary. For this reason the 
coming of a child should be deferred until such mutual 
and personal adjustments have been made that the mar- 
riage is “comfortable,” habitual. The interruption of the 
processes of comradely adjustment, an important part of 
which is the thrilling social and recreational life of the 
young married couple, by a premature pregnancy and the 
monopolizing care of the infant by the young mother is 
apt to cause needless tensions and conflicts. In such cases 
the marriage has not matured. When the maturing proc- 
esses of the marriage are reasonably complete, the part- 
ners come to have a feeling of need for a next step, and 
that step is parenthood. The child is planned for and an- 
ticipated with pleasure. I believe that problem children 
do not come from such marriages. 

The logic of the sequence of our courses is that the ba- 
sic personality traits of two persons coming to marriage 
have been established in the family situation. The nature 
and processes of personality development, and the limi- 
tations and frustrations due to pressures first within the 
family group need to be understood as part of a program 
looking toward successful marriage. The processes of 
marriage and the fulfilment of total companionships need 
to be clarified in terms of our current culture. 

The second course of the spring semester is an intro- 
ductory course in personal and marriage counseling. It is 
a graduate course with strict prerequisites and requires 
permission of the instructor. It is professional, or pre- 
professional. Registration is kept below twenty. 

Throughout, emphasis is on the introductory charac- 
ter of the course. It seeks to orient the student in the 
necessary training for this professional field, and to ac- 
quaint him with the nature, purposes and techniques of 
interviewing, testing, and other aids and processes of this 
counseling. It presents basic points of view, fundamental 
principles and some content of counseling. Special atten- 
tion is given to proposed curricula for entering the pro- 
fessional field, especially to the standards for the training 
of marriage counselors set up by the joint committee of 
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the Marriage Counseling Section of the National Council 
on Family Relations and of the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors. Ample case materials are used, as 
well as texts and wide reading. A project, involving at- 
tempted diagnosis and the discussion of therapy in mar- 
riage problems, is required of each student. 

The content of marriage counseling will depend to some 
extent upon the students’ maturity and previous experi- 
ences. The marriage process involves the experiences of 
forming friendships, the behaviors of the courtship and 
engagement periods, and the continued sharing of total 
personality interaction of the married state. I define mar- 
riage in terms of the process of total, mutual giving of 
each of two personalities in the fulfilment of the needs of 
the other. The sex relationship as a mutual, total expres- 
sion of spiritual love, with emotional, intellectual as well 
as physical pleasure, can be the most completely intimate 
way in which two persons can communicate the depths 
of their mutual feelings. This gives new and constructive 
interpretation to intercourse. 

In the beginning the permissive technique, listening to 
the person's story and the problem, is followed. It cannot 
be followed throughout. In the first place, the time-load 
forbids. In the second place, in such general counseling, 
especially premarital counseling, the person seeks informa- 


tion, and a directive technique is required. 

At the early interviews, we do not encourage reading. 
Following counseling we suggest selected readings, de- 
scribing the nature of each, and extend an invitation to 
return for further discussion. The marriage counseling 
procedure, in our situation, usually involves an hour's 
conference with the woman, one with the man, and one 
conference together. 

The form of my case record is adapted from the Child 
Guidance Clinic records under the Commonwealth Fund. 
It follows the usual personal history outlines adapted to 
the particular situation. 

Usually I take notes during interviews. If the person 
indicates reluctance I suggest that I see many people, and 
that the patient would not like me to confuse his prob- 
lems with those of others. He is assured that all records 
are strictly confidential. Sound recorders frighten most 
people, and I seldom use them for original recordings, and 
then only with the consent of the person being inter- 
viewed, but routinely for dictation. Unusually confiden- 
tial information I may record, but not transcribe, and 
file for record. If resistance to note-taking persists, pen- 
cil and pad are discarded. The counselee is encouraged to 
use his vernacular in language and to feel comfortable in 
doing so. 
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the United States. About 12,000 individual case-histories 
have already been obtained, and he hopes to have 100,000 
before the study is completed. Such a mass of material 
will be of infinite value as an index of human sex behavior 
in general. He and his associates have interviewed people 
in all social, economic and educational strata in the coun- 
_try—people of all nationalities and creeds, white and 
colored, men and women in prisons, in colleges, in cities 
and in farming centers, laborers, college professors, even 
marriage counselors. His findings on male sex behavior 
have already been published and his studies on the female 
are expected to appear in 1950. 

(3) Research on factors in marital success. Drs. E. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago, and Paul Wallin, Stan- 
ford University, have been conducting, by means of 
questionnaires and interviews, an extensive study on the 
prediction of the chances of happiness in marriage. They 
have obtained the replies of one thousand engaged couples 
and of seven hundred of these same couples after marriage. 
On the basis of replies during engagement an attempt is 
made to predict the success of these marriages. This study 
is based on the pioneer inquiries of Burgess and Cottrell, 
Terman and others into factors making for success or fail- 
ure in marriage. 


(4) Many other research programs dealing specifically 
with various phases of marital relations, with family 
planning, with contraception and sterility, are being 
sponsored by a number of American organizations such as 
the National Council on Family Relations, the National 
Committee on Maternal Health, the Milbank Foundation, 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of America and its 
affiliated leagues, the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau, 
and by many universities throughout the country. The 
reports of these investigations are published from time to 
time in social and scientific periodicals, monographs and 
books. 

Literature. In response to the growing interest in this 
subject in the past decade, a large number of books have 
been published on such topics as the choice of a mate, 
emotional problems and sex adjustments in marriage, and 
the conservation of marriage and the family. Articles 
dealing with various aspects of marriage and family life 
are appearing more and more frequently in both profes- 
sional journals and lay magazines. Even the radio has 
within the last few years taken an active interest in family 
problems and is now increasingly presenting dramatiza- 
tions and discussions of marital conflicts and their adjust- 
ment. 

All of these developments are a striking illustration of 
the growing awareness on the part of educators and the 
public of the urgent need for education in preparation for 
marriage and of clinical facilities for the therapy of mar- 
riage problems. 
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IV. Roles of Church and Community 


WHAT THE MINISTER CAN DO 


By Hersert Spaucu, Pastor, Moravian Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The problems of personal living which come to a min- 
ister will be roughly classified as follows: (1) Youth prob- 
lems. (2) Business problems. (3) Problems arising out of 
“change of life.” (4) Problems involving alcoholism. (5) 
Domestic problems. 

1. Youth Problems. a. Vocational. The minister can 
be very helpful to young people in assisting them in the 
choice of a vocation. To do this he must have their con- 
fidence. He should know when to deal with these prob- 
lems personally, and when to refer them to educational 
authorities. Many schools now have competent voca- 
tional guidance service. Yet he should always remember 
that he has a pastoral relationship with his young people 
which has great possibilities. . 

b. Boy-Girl relationships. Here a minister will find 
many of his problems, usually in an acute stage where 
young people have been involved in premarital sex rela- 
tions. He should provoke complete freedom of confession. 
Instead of becoming a judge to pass sentence, let him be a 
wise counselor who will help them out of their difficul- 
ties. Each minister should recognize the problems of 
adolescence, and take every step to provide his young 
people with an adequate program of sex instruction, com- 
mencing as children. He should see that his homes are 
provided with suitable literature on the subject, and if 
he deems it wise, see that sex instruction is discreetly in- 
cluded in the proyram of his church and also in the public 
schools. This will save him later heartbreaks in his par- 
ish. 

2. Business Problems. Men and women in the business 
world, if they have confidence in the judgment of their 
minister, will frequently seek him, at least asa listener, if 
not as a counselor. Where close pastoral relationship ex- 
ists between pastor and people, this can become a very 
helpful service. Many men and women in the business 
world like to discuss their work from the spiritual angle, 
and to secure the prayers of their pastor, and his sugges- 
tions for their spiritual guidance in their daily occupa- 
tions. 

3. Problems Arising out of the “Change of Life.” The 
years of middle age are fraught with peril for men and 
women. While the menopause in women is generally rec- 
ognized, it is not so widely understood that men go 
through a similar change of life. The pastor who has a 
close relationship with his people cam often be of great 
help, and prevent possible future nervous breakdowns. 
Men and women in this stage are just as confused as they 


were in adolescence. In the first instance they were 
changing from boys and girls to men and women with the 
heightening of their physical powers. In the second case 
they face the diminishing of physical powers and the up- 
surge of mental and spiritual powers. Many acute do- 
mestic cases arise at this time in which an understanding 
pastor can be of great help. He should be prepared to rec- 
ommend useful literature on the subject such as ‘Making 
the Most of the Rest of Life” by Stolz. 

4. Problems Involving Alcoholism. In dealing with such 
cases, the minister must first look for the cause, as alcohol- 
ism is a retreat from reality. Let him use to the fullest the 
services of Alcoholics Anonymous. Let him secure the 
permission of the sufferer to call in the AA. Then after 
the person has spent a period in this organization, the 
pastor will be able to lead the former victim into a fuller 
spiritual life. The minister should promote intensive 
education on alcohol in his parish, seeing that his people 
are fully informed on the use and abuse of alcohol. He 
will also find a very helpful prayer ministry with the fami- 
lies of the victims of alcoholism. 

5. Domestic Problems. These involve adjustments as 
follows: 

a. Physical Adjustment. Let the minister urge the 
reading by husband and wife aloud and together of some 
small handbook on marriage such as “Harmony in Mar- 
riage” by Wood. Let him recommend this also for young 
couples about to be married. 

b. The Psychological Adjustment. This involves ad- 
justments of taste and temperament. 

c. The Sociological Adjustment. Here suitable adjust- 
ment must be made between the families and friends of 
both husband and wife. 

d. The Financial Adjustment. The answer to this is a 
carefully prepared and kept monthly budget. 

e. The Vocational Adjustment. Both husband and 
wife must be happy in the work which occupies their wak- 
ing hours. When the work is in the business world, it 
should be congenial. If housekeeping is involved, the wife 
should like it or learn to like it. 

f. The Parental Adjustment. This problem arises with 
the coming of the first child and the shifting of a consid- 
erable portion of the wife's attention from her husband 
to the child. It continues with the rearing of the chil- 
dren. Husband and wife must speak wisely and together 
to the children. If there are differences they should be 
discussed privately. Promises must be made sparingly and 
kept faithfully. Both husband and wife must allow ade- 
quate time for companionship with their children, par- 
ticularlyin adolescence. This is when their counseling may 
be done. 
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g. Spiritual Adjustment. This is the most important of 
adjustments. When the first adjustment and the seventh 
adjustment are made satisfactorily, the others are arrived 
at much more easily. A God-centered home is the best 
and fullest answer to all domestic problems. Where hus- 
band and wife pray together, conduct a family altar in- 
cluding the children, attend and work in the same church, 
they are well on the road to solving all of their domestic 
problems. 

Treatment. The treatment used by the minister in the 
problems which come to him includes the “Talk Cure.” 
Let the minister take a case history just as the doctor. Let 
him be a good listener. Many ministers prefer to do the 
talking. Let him lead the problem out fully into the open. 
Let the fears and worries be brought out. If there is a 
guilt complex, let full confession be made. The talk cure 
is used by psychiatrists and psychologists and ministers 
who are successful in counseling. 

Next let the minister utilize those resources which he 
has beyond those of the psychiatrist. Let him teach that 
the answer to fear is a full faith in God. If there is sin, let 
him point to Jesus Christ the Saviour as the answer. The 
prayer treatment is a necessary follow-up to the talk 
treatment. So he leads his patient to empty out his prob- 
lems, his fears, his worries, and to seek the forgiveness of 
God. He can then set him upon the paths of daily affirma- 
tion of faith and daily divine guidance. 


ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN EDUCATING FOR 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 


By Epwarp D. Sraptes, Director, Department of 
The Christian Family, Board of Education 
of the Methodist Church 

The church is interested in family life education in 
four areas of living. 

1. Understanding Children. Parents cannot build the 

_most desirable homes unless they understand how their 
children learn and the best spiritual, mental and physical 
conditions for growth. Through parents’ study groups 
they can share experiences and learn the best ways of 
meeting the needs of children. The church should make 
resources available to parents for their reading and study. 
Pamphlets are issued by various denominations. 

2. Teaching Religion In the Home. Children need a 
faith to live by. They will get that faith largely from their 
parents. The church, therefore, has a responsibility, not 
only to teach religion in the church school, but also to co- 
operate with parents by helping them to teach religion 
in the home through example as well as by formal train- 
ing. Parents’ forums, books, pamphlets and personal in- 
terviews are helpful methods of getting the job done. 

3. Preparation for Marriage. The need for premarital 
counseling is obvious, as is the fact that many ministers 
are doing good work. Adequate training in counseling is 


needed for ministers. It is recognized that much harm 
might be done by unskilled counselors but it is felt that 
ample resources are available for those who seek help in 
becoming better counselors. The theological seminaries 
have an important place in training ministers as counselors. 
Many ministers feel that such courses should be strength- 
ened in most of the seminaries. 

Group counseling on preparation for marriage should 
be carried on in the church among high school and post- 
high school youth. When a church cannot afford to se- 
cure adequate leadership, several denominations in a 
community can join together, as some have done, to bring 


a strong leader to the community. 
4. Postmarital Counsel. The need is ized but 
little is being done in this area except informal, 


untrained contacts. Every pastor should be cognizant of 
the resources for family counsel available in the commun- 
ity so that he can refer persons to the place where they 
will get the most help. The minister should not be ex- 
pected to deal with all the problems himself. 


MARRIAGE PROBLEMS BROUGHT TO 
ARMY CHAPLAINS 


By W. P. Maxwett, Chaplain (Lt. Col.) U. S. A. 


The life of a soldier is one which is lived continually 
on the frontier. In former times this frontier was clearly 
marked with the advancement of society geographically. 
At the present time this demarcation is rather hazy ex- 
cept for the social adjustment which the soldier has to 
make. 

He comes from a hedonistic society into a society where 
the “ought” is stressed. This frontier of changing “I 
want” into “I ought” is something for which the youth 
of America have had little background. It is difficult to 
discard the “I want” and to discipline oneself to the “I 
ought” which is the mark of a soldier. 

We have then two major problems in the field of mar- 
riage counseling with which the chaplain is concerned. 
The one is presented overseas and the other in the States. 
The overseas problem concerns itself with the lad who has 
been educated by the motion picture industry and adver- 
tising in regard to the concept of love. When he sees a 
charming face and finds the girl is reared in a different cul- 
ture he falls madly in love. The lad has been taken away 
from a society in which the two sexes are on equal foot- 
ing, and the period of courtship governed by a give-and- 
take adjustment between equals. He finds himself in a 
situation where the male is the dominant element and 
the female is continually subordinating her desire to his. 
This novel situation helps build up his ego and he knows 
full well that he is in love. The only thing left for him to 
do now is to marry the girl. 

We can readily understand the problems that present 
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themselves when this girl is brought to the United States 
and discovers that the real reason for the marriage was her 
position in the society in which she was reared. She 
comes to this new culture and discovers that the status 
to which she was reared does not fit into the pattern of 
her new surroundings. Often she adjusts herself to the 
new surroundings and becomes a different person than 
the one the lad married. Therefore she is no longer 
amenable and friction arises. 

On the other hand in this country we have two people 
who have grown up in the hedonistic society where the 
“I want's” govern. The young soldier and the young girl 
‘have noconcept of what marriage will mean over the years 
but are thinking of it only as of the moment. No planning 
has been made even as to where they will spend the next 
night, to say nothing of the next years. 

The greatest field of work for the chaplain, premarital 
counseling, is an effort to postpone marriages between two 
immature individuals. When this fails, he is faced with 
the problem of helping the couple to develop social pat- 
terns which have a more mature outlook. 


COMMUNITY FACTORS IN FAMILY 
PLANNING 


By Mary E. Lancrorp, Field Consultant, 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Inc. 


How can the community contribute toward improving 
the quality of its families? This question presupposes an 
interest in couples before their marriages and in children 
before their births. It accepts the concept that planning 
for parenthood is essential to the welfare of the commun- 
ity as well as that of the individual family. 

Obviously some of the problems which adversely af- 
fect family life arise out of the accident of birth and point 
to the need for measures which enable couples to plan and 
regulate the size of their families to a number consistent 
with their physical, economic and emotional capacities. 

In the attempt to promote better family life, planning 
for parenthood does more than provide medical advice on 
reliable techniques for the postponement of conception, 
that children may be spaced in accordance with the 
health, economic and emotional needs of the family. It 
advises on the treatment of infertility for childless couples 
wanting to become parents, and promotes research into 
the physiology of human reproduction, the causes and 
cures of childlessness and the discovery of simpler, more 
inexpensive methods of child spacing. Family planning 
encourages education and counseling on marriage and par- 
enthood. 

It is of importance to every community that all married 
couples who want to plan their families should be given 
suitable help. Although planned parenthood has ad- 
vanced greatly during the last decade there is a wide field 


for further development. Of the 557 existing facilities, 
242 are in public health departments, 62 in hospitals, 210 
in extramural clinics, and 43 operate as referral services. 
Six states have integrated conception control services in 
their public health maternal care programs. Yet, Dr. Alan 
Guttmacher’s survey of 15,000 general physicians, gyne- 
cologists and obstetricians throughout the country 
showed approval of conception control by ninety-six per 
cent of the 3,381 who answered. On the other hand, he 
found the teaching of contraceptive techniques in medical 
schools most inadequate. 

At least six million married couples in this country are 
unable to secure medical advice or methods for planning 
their farailies, in their own localities, whether or not they 
can afford to pay. About one out of every ten couples, or 
approximately three million childless couples need fertil- 
ity treatment. Medical authorities estimate that at least 
twenty percent of them could be helped if they had ac- 
cess to a fertility clinic; yet such services are as yet too 
few to be within reach of most of the people needing in- 
fertility diagnosis and correction. 

If a community's concern for its children begins before 
their birth, it is a public responsibility to make it possible 
for more children to be born alive and healthy, to be - 
wanted and cared for by their parents, and to enjoy se- 
cure, healthful home life with opportunities for their 
physical, mental, social and emotional development. This 
can be brought about by the expansion of maternal and 
child care health services which include premarital and 
preconceptional examinations, prenatal, delivery and post- 
partum care, and medical information for planning future 
pregnancies. 

Such a medical service should be available in every 
community along with much needed education and coun- 
seling. Young adults need preparation for choosing their 
mates and deciding when to marry, as well as for the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage and parenthood. Continuing 
education and the opportunity for consultation are needed 
in marriage to help the couple to make satisfying adjust- 
ments with each other and with their children, and to 
become able to contribute to the life of the community. 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY IN 
MARRIAGE EDUCATION AND 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


By P. K. Hounex, Executive Secretary, Kansas City 
Social Hygiene Society, Kansas City, Missouri 


Let us assume that for this discussion “community” has 
reference to those public and private agencies that are usu- 
ally connected with a local council of social agencies. In- 
fluences of schools and churches cannot be separated from 
community influences, but at this time let us consider 
them only as they cooperate in community councils and 
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as their leaders participate in and aid in the direction of 

distinct community groups. The author is well aware 

that in many communities there is hardly a speaking ac- 
quaintance between the groups and organizations that 
might normally sponsor programs of marriage education 
and marriage counseling. In one community where there 
has been each year a family life institute sponsored by the 
school people, the council of social agencies has been only 
vaguely aware of its existence. 

Some communities are making progress in marriage edu- 
cation and counseling. The following illustrations are ex- 
amples of what is being done in Kansas City, Missouri. 
In marriage education the YMCA and YWCA are lead- 
ers and have sponsored three marriage forums in the last 
two years. The Jewish Community Center has held four 
sessions on marriage for their young adults with the one 
on intermarriage leading in interest, discussion, and at- 
tendance. The Catholic Community Center, in addition 
to its Cana and preCana Conferences, has sponsored a 
series of five forums on marriage for nurses, teachers, and 
social workers with a view to giving them some prepara- 
tion for informal counseling and referrals. The Hospital 
Auxiliary devoted two programs of its public health 
forum series to marriage education topics. The Social 
Hygiene Society conducted five family forums in individ- 
ual churches and has two in operation now. The Society 
has presented approximately seventy-five single lecture- 
discussion programs before almost as many different 
groups, and has aided two groups of ministers in the 
preparation of a “marriage code for ministers.” It con- 
ducts a film service, a pamphlet service, and a lending li- 
brary all primarily aimed at education for marriage. A 
joint project between the Family Life Council and the 
Family and Children’s Division of the Council of Social 
Agencies has been the annual Family Life Institute which 
attracts thousands of participants in its seminars and 

_public meetings.! While the two Councils are the spon- 
sors of the Family Life Institute, approximately sixty dif- 
ferent private and public community agencies cooperate 
by spending staff time and making contributions to the 
underwriting fund of the Institute. The Welfare Depart- 
ment cooperating with the Social Hygiene Society ini- 
tiated a movement which grew into the Institute of 
Wholesome Family Life, an organization of about sev- 
enty-five of the leading Negroes of the city. This Insti- 
tute trains lay leaders in the field of marriage and family 
life among the Negroes. 

Marriage counseling services of various types are of- 
fered in the Family Service Society, the Catholic Com- 
munity Center, the Mental Hygiene Society, the Child 
Guidance Clinic, the Salvation Army, the Social Hygiene 
Society, the City Welfare Department, the Veterans Ad- 


1 Houdek, P. K. A Community Posty i inate, Jnwesl of 
Social Hygiene, October 1947. (For reprints write author.) 


ministration, Planned Parenthood Association, and a few 
of the neighborhood houses. A roundtable on marriage 
counseling has been organized. One of the seminars of the 
Family Life Institute studies marriage and family counsel- 
ing each year. The Family Service Society is sponsoring 
the broadcast of the radio series “Marriage For The Mil- 
lions.” The Social Hygiene Society has conducted two 
conferences on marriage counseling for ministers’ groups, 
provides a consultation service for ministers on specific 
cases, and makes available books, pamphlets, and reprints 
on counseling. The marriage counseling program of the 
Catholic Church is available through the Catholic Com- 
munity Center and is used by some Protestants. 

The extent to which community agencies enter into 
the field of marriage education and marriage counseling 
depends on (1) the degree of progress away from the con- 
cept of the community agency as a “charity” agency; (2) 
the interest of the agency executives in marriage and 
counseling; (3) the availability of staff with training and 
experience; (4) the general spirit of cooperation between 
the agencies, schools, and religious institutions. 

Most community agencies have close contact with ac- 
tual cases and their marriage education programs are likely 
to be on the practical side. With the rise of adult educa- 
tion has come the role of adding many practical aspects 
that are often too long and too late in getting into the text 
books and the schools. For example, it is possible to give a 
more practical series of lectures ina YMCA ora YWCA 
than could be given to the same young people in a college. 
With the urgency and real motivation expressed by par- 
ticipants in community classes, courses, forums, and lec- 
tures, the agency has an opportunity that will be lost if 
the materials are not practical. The girl enrolled in the 
YWCA marriage class or the housewife coming to the 
neighborhood center mothers’ club is not interested in sta- 
tistics, theories, roles, or developmental tasks. Wives 
want to know how to get along with their husbands. 

Marriage counseling for the college and university 
group is usually limited largely to the premarital and 
early adjustment problems. The community marriage 
counselor within a few days may see a telephone opera- 
tor, a doctor's wife, a farmer, a well-driller, a waitress, 
and a divorcee having trouble with number four. The 
problems range from simple sex education and the formu- 
lation of a budget to husband stealing and men in climac- 
teric. Preparations range from readings in “Doctor 
Books” to the most recent works in psychosomatic medi- 
cine. It is necessary to know and often to use the vernacu- 
lar. Prepared or not, willing to support it or not, marriage 
counseling is our community responsibility and problem. 

Working on marriage in a community takes patience, 
persistence, and footwork. The problems of cooperation 
often seem insurmountable. The field is wide open and 
the rewards are great. 
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V. Interpretation by Ages 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SEX EDUCATION 
By Eustace Cuesser, M.D., London, England 


Sex education is an integral part of total education for 
living, which begins at birth and proceeds throughout 
every phase of growth. The basic patterns of the child's 
future sex attitudes and behavior are set in the formative 
first five years of his life. 

Factual knowledge is not enough. Our sex lives are 
but a part of our total lives and, accordingly, our primary 
task is to teach the young and the not-so-young the art 
of living, of which sex is only a part. 

We must try to make the parents of the present and the 
future realize that it is not enough for then: to aim at giv- 
ing their children economic, social and educational bene- 
fits. Far more fundamental is their rejection of the un- 
founded fears and superstitions which have been perpetu- 
ated by being passed on from one generation to another. 
The fairy tales about the doctor's bag and the stork which 
parents tell their children when they ask about the facts 
of life, the arbitrary and senseless distinctions between 
some natural functions which are described as “dirty” and 
others which are not, the superstitions and racial and re- 
ligious prejudices bequeathed by one generation to an- 
other—all have effects which persist even after the heirs 
have matured enough to toss out some or all of the trash. 

Since it is the sex instinct in particular which is 
anathema to most parents, they must be shown that it is 
bound to demand expression in one form or another at 
some stages of growth and to demand even fuller ex- 
pression when the individual attains physical and psychic 
maturity. Almost all parents, no matter how bigoted 
their views on sex education may be, cherish the hope 
that, in due course, their children will marry happily and, 
in turn, become parents. They can be led to see that they 
are lessening the possibility of this normal culmination of 
sexual expression when they attempt to suppress the early 
manifestations of their children’s sexuality and to substi- 
tute fear and superstition for rational explanations of the 
facts of life. 

The aims of sex education as a part of education for 
living are to be pursued on two fronts. While seeking to 
foster an enlightened attitude among parents, we must 
further develop our present school programs of sex educa- 
tion to bridge the gap between the traditional parental at- 
titude and what we hope will be the enlightened attitude 
of the future. We might go a long way towards our goal 
of modernizing the traditional parental attitude if we 
could induce all parents to acquire some knowledge of our 
common emotional problems. For it is the parents’ pre- 
vailing emotional attitude to the child—and to each other 


—which is vital. If the parents are happy in their mar- 
riage and their parenthood, and if they have a healthy, 
wholesome awareness of their own instinctual needs and 
those of their children, it does not matter whether they 
know, for instance, that the child passes through an oral, 
an anal and a genital phase of development. 

The mother may prepare her baby’s formula with the 
utmost conscientiousness, but if she does not hold the 
baby close to her breast and caress him while he drinks 
from the bottle, she will be failing in her duty as a mother. 
For the baby needs love as much as food. If he lacks the 
one while receiving the other, his psychological growth 
will not keep pace with his physical growth. 

From the first day of life, the infant is never entirely 
free to gratify his instinctual needs at will. From the be- 
ginning, he must learn to accommodate his hunger to a 
schedule, and later he must submit to the painful disci- 
plines of weaning and toilet-training. Further restraints 
are applied from different directions as he grows older. He 
must accept many restrictions if he is to gain and hold 
the approval of his parents and later of his teachers and of 
others. 

Some of these restrictions are necessary; others are 
totally unnecessary. The latter appear to be merely 
manifestations of a kind of conditioned reflex which many 
parents develop and which causes them to speak to their 
children almost solely in such terms as: “Stop that!” “Be 
quiet!” “Sit still!” 

There is one way in which we can ensure the maximum 
degree of freedom and equality for our children and at the 
same time prepare them to accept essential restrictions on 
their freedom. It is by imposing only necessary and rea- 
sonable restraints on the child's natural impulses from in- 
fancy onwards and by taking the trouble, from the earliest 
days, to try to make him understand why these restric- 
tions are necessary and reasonable. Most parents make 
the mistake of underestimating their children’s intelli- 
gence. Until they finish school, attain their majority and 
begin to support themselves, they are all too often not 
deemed worthy of being treated as reasonable, intelligent 
human beings. Instead, they are bombarded with an end- 
less series of commands, warnings and threats which, in 
most cases, are unaccompanied by rational explanations, 
so that many of them seem, and indeed are, inexplicable 
and even senseless. 

It is inevitable that the child should be bewildered and 
unhappy when, at the end of a year or so of comparative 
freedom, he is abruptly expected to learn to control his 
excretory functions and is subjected to punishment and 
threats of punishment because he is slow to relinquish his 
so-called “dirty” habits. Even at this age, when the child 
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cannot be expected fully to comprehend the necessity for 
toilet-training, he will respond more readily to gentleness, 
patience and a simple but sensible explanation which will 
appeal to his developing understanding. In the same way, 
an adolescent girl is likely to accept restraints on her sex- 
ual impulses and to maintain them of her own free will if 
the reality dangers are explained to her. 

Children are naturally comparatively fearless and clear- 
headed, unlike many of their parents, whose minds have 
been muddled for years with the vestiges of the old wives’ 
tales and unfounded fears which have become part of 
their being. 

Three basic rules are essential to a healthy upbringing, 
psychic as well as physical, and to the broad sex educa- 
tion that is a part of education for living. 

The first rule is that there must be freedom and equality 
for all parts of the body. There must be no proscribed 
areas. 

The second rule extends freedom into the whole atmos- 
phere of the home. Asa corollary to the first rule, children 
should see their parents dress and undress and the parents 
should be free in their relationship before their children 
except for actual intercourse. Witnessing of intercourse 
itself has been found to have a profoundly traumatic ef- 
fect on children, who are invariably mystified and fright- 
ened. So far as the traditional false modesty about mere 
nakedness is concerned, however, parents can hardly ex- 
pect their children to be uninhibited about their own bod- 
ies if they are forbidden to enter the parents’ bedroom and 
never permitted to see their parents not fully clothed. 

The third rule is that paretts should answer all inquiries 
readily and as accurately and fully as their knowledge 
permits, whether the questions pertain to the nature of 
the sun and moon or to whence the child himself came. A 
child normally asks this last question, in some form or 
other, before the age of six. If he does not it is because 

-~something in his parents’ attitude or in their answers to 
earlier questions has convinced him that he would be wise 
to keep his curiosity to himself. A child instinctively 
senses the presence of taboos even when tacit rather than 
explicit. The existence of such forbidden areas only in- 
tensifies his natural, all-embracing curiosity, but his in- 
stinct of self-preservation may lead him to hold back his 
questions rather than risk parental displeasure. 

Far from putting the matter out of his mind, however, 
the child becomes more determined than ever to find the 
solution to this mystery which makes his mother blush 
or purse her lips or look stern if any reference is ever 
made to it. The child may have asked where he came from 
and been put off with some such evasive reply as, “You're 
too young to know about that,” or, “I'll tell you when 
you're older,” unless, of course, the parent resorts to the 
doctor's bag or the stork. No child of normal intelligence 
will be satisfied for long with these palpably absurd bits 


of folklore. He will realize that he has got his teeth into 
something, and will persist in efforts to satisfy his curios- 
ity. In all likelihood, he will pick up some distorted and 
fearsome version of the truth from playmates or school- 
mates. He may be profoundly shocked or frightened, and 
this initial reaction may have permanent repercussions 
even after he has learned and accepted the facts. Need- 
less to say, once he has discovered the truth, his respect 
for his parents will be greatly diminished. 

Some hardly less misguided parents may put the child 
off when he first asks about his origin and then, after per- 
haps a lapse of years during which the subject was not 
mentioned again, will take him aside portentously for a 
“talk.” Worse still, they may charge the family doctor or 
the minister with the responsibility of disclosing the 
“facts of life” to their child. Both of these procedures are 
usually undertaken too late to rectify the original error of 
not answering the child’s early questions. In any case, 
they have the deplorable effect of fixing in the child’s 
mind a conception of sex as something which is apart from 
the other aspects of life and not to be discussed. 

The child, in his uninhibited state, finds the idea of 
pregnancy, with its explanation that he grew inside his 
mother, interesting and appealing. It is a mors convincing 
and satisfying thought than that of being carried through 
the air by a stork and deposited down a chimney. 

This question: “Where did I come from?” is naturally 
the first sex question which the child asks. When told 
that he grew inside his mother, he is usually satisfied and 
a considerable period may elapse before he begins to won- 
der, and finally asks, “How did I get there?” If the child 
is of preschool age it is generally sufficient to tell him that 
his father planted a seed inside his mother which joined 
with a seed provided by her and that the two seeds slowly 
developed into the baby. This metaphor is one which 
appeals to the child because of its reference to what he 
has already observed of growing plants and flowers. It 
is simple enough for him to understand and it is essen- 
tially accurate. 

Older children will want to know more about the facts 
of conception. The parent should tell them simply and 
accurately, using, of course, the correct names of the or- 
gans involved instead of circumlocutions. There is no 
need for either omitting or overemphasizing the pleasura- 
ble aspect of intercourse. Of the thousands of questions 
which a normally intelligent child asks, few pertain to 
sex. If the sex questions are answered as naturally as the 
others, he digests this information as readily and easily 
as all the rest, and that is an end of the matter, until some 
other aspect of sex—or of astronomy, or of botany, or of 
physics—arouses his curiosity. 

When boys and girls reach puberty, they should be told 
are undergoing, whether they ask about them or not. 
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Many pubescent girls suffer needless anxiety when men- 
struation begins because their mothers either do not ex- 
plain it to them at all, or embroider the simple explanation 
with all manner of old wives’ tales. Even more fantastic 
is the number of mothers who are not at all clear them- 
selves on the nature and significance of menstruation. It 
goes without saying that, in answering their children’s 
questions, however simply, parents should have a sound, 
if elementary, idea of what they are talking about. If 
they have managed to muddle through marriage to parent- 
hood themselves with only the haziest notions of their 
own physiological processes, they owe it to their children 
to give them a better start in life. 

A pubescent child of either sex must be informed of the 
dangers involved in premature and promiscuous indul- 
gence of his or her developing sexual powers. This should 
be done as simply and candidly as the earlier recitals of 
the physiological facts. A girl who realizes the risk and un- 
desirability of illegitimate pregnancy and, possibly, vene- 
real disease, and a boy who realizes the existence of these 
hazards and his share of the responsibility are far more 
likely to accept restraint than those who have been fright- 
ened and browbeaten without having any clear idea of 
why they should be frightened. The psychological con- 
sequences to both sexes of premature sexual indulgence 
should also be presented in clear and emphatic terms. 

As a part of this essential sex information, imparted as 
the child seeks and needs it, the parents should make clear 
to their children the differences between the sexes and the 
reasons for them. First, the parents themselves must learn 
the significance of the differences between the sexes and 
the unlike but complementary roles which nature in- 
tended them to play. Above all, they must understand 
that the sexes are not superior and inferior according to 
the traditional conception and that, if this conception is 
insisted upon, biologically it is actually the female who is 
superior. Both girls and boys should be told that, while 
women's genital organs are less conspicuous than mens’, 
women play by far the major role in the reproductive 
process and have the unique privilege of becoming moth- 
ers and making a home for their husbands and children, 
while the men have the responsibility of providing and 
maintaining the family home. 

The parents should not only make clear to their chil- 
dren the different roles assigned to the sexes, but should 
treat the children accordingly. They should avoid giving 
any suggestion of preferential treatment to their sons and 
should, instead, share the opportunities equitably be- 
tween the sexes so far as possible. Girls will accept the 
fact that boys enjoy greater freedom if they understand 
the physiological and psychological reasons for the greater 
restraint imposed on themselves. They will not accept 
arbitrary deprivations imposed for no more reason than 
that “You're a girl and he’s a boy,” with the traditional 


implication of male superiority ever present. 

Just as the general atmosphere is of first importance in 
the home, so it is in the school. Freedom and equality are 
as essential in the one place as in the other. Even in co- 
educational schools, there is a large measure of segregation 
of the sexes which reinforces the inhibitory influence of 
the home and points up the traditional attitude towards 
the differences between the sexes. Before puberty, when 
stimulation is less likely to occur, there should definite- 
ly be freer intermingling of boys and girls on the sports 
ground and in the gymnasium. Even a child who has been 
brought up in a free home atmosphere can hardly be unat- 
fected if the atmosphere of the elementary school is too 
repressive. 

Sex education courses must, of course, be retained in 
some form or other so long as parents refuse to give their 
children the information which they seek. But they must 
be placed and kept in their proper perspective, as one as- 
pect—and only one aspect—of the broadest possible edu- 
cation for living. 

It is now becoming the general practice to incorporate 
the facts of human reproduction in logical order in a per- 
tinent course of study—biology, physiology or the like— 
rather than to retain the old-fashioned atmosphere of a 
“talk” with teacher or with the family doctor. Even these 
few simple changes in school procedure would go far to- 
wards fostering in the children a wholesome attitude to- 
wards sex and its place in life, regardless of parental re- 
pression. The problem of persuading man to accept in 
its proper perspective the facts about his own body 
and mind may appear trivial and even irrelevant in con- 
trast to the problems which our newspaper headlines pro- 
claim today. But this problem, in its broadest aspects, is 
basic to all other human problems. Until it is solved, man 
will continue to meet all his other problems in fear and 
bewilderment. 


BRIEFING HUSBAND AND WIFE AS 
PARENTS! 


By Getoto McHuseu, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Duke University 


From the beginning, parenthood will involve some 
changes in the relationship between husband and wife, 
but changes anticipated and accepted with understanding 
will result in greater closeness in marriage. Having a baby 
to care for and plan for often makes marriage happier than 
before but an important part of satisfactory adjustment 
and enhanced love will continue to depend on knowledge 
and understanding of the psychological needs and rights 
of adults. Respect for these needs and rights is essential, 

1 Excerpts from manuscript presented at Conference, April, 1947; 


blished October, 1947 in Developing Your Child's Personality, by 
Gelolo McHugh. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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too, to the best emotional, social and mental development 
of the child. 

Child care, when substituted for some of the activities 
husband and wife generally enjoy together, must bring 
more pleasure to both than these other activities brought 
if the father and mother are to be happy. Without notice- 
able loss to either parent, loving and caring for a baby 
often displaces customary social and intellectual joint pur- 
suits. This is not necessarily a lucky accident or some for- 
tunate combination of interests in children. It might in- 
dicate that both husband and wife have acquired positive 
attitudes based on knowledge of the true possibilities and 
the real requirements of this social situation through in- 
telligent preparation for it; and that they know how to 
work together toward its goals. 

Loving and caring for a baby sometimes displaces other 
activities for the mother and leaves the father without 
suitable substitutes. If a part of their happiness in mar- 
riage depends on sharing experiences and needs, happi- 
ness after the beginning of parenthood will require frank 
recognition of the importance of continuing this sharing. 
Together, a husband and wife can discover that being a 
father and mother provides many mutual satisfactions and 
worthwhile goals. But if the mother blocks the possibil- 
ity of this discovery by assuming every responsibility for 
the baby’s care and training, she can force the father to 
develop a new set of activities and interests. 

When adults are unable to satisfy emotional and social 
needs in their usual ways, they develop other kinds of 
behavior. The important fact in this instance is that the 
new satisfactions may hinder a return to the old at a later 
date. A husband excluded from the early duties and 
privileges of parenthood, on the false assumption that all 
of these belong to mothers only, may learn to get some 
satisfaction for his need to continue to share interests and 
activities with his wife out of feeling unappreciated. He 

_may develop a new private interest of his own which 
keeps him away from home. He may quite unintentionally 
form habits which, once established, make it difficult for 
him to return to and enjoy the former satisfactory ways 
of living with his family. The necessity for him to find new 
satisfactions for normal emotional and social needs can be 
the beginning of a separation of interests and activities on 
which some of the happiness of marriage surely depends. 

Parenthood requires a balanced emotional makeup 
which not only allows but prefers work for remote goals. 
Since the very nature of this career denies a demand for 
immediate returns from the child, parenthood calls for 
personalities which can find satisfaction in making long 
term investments in the development of other personali- 
ties. When parenthood is entered a good proportion of 
happiness must come from satisfying experiences and 
achievements in child rearing attained by husband and 
wife working together as parents. 


SEX LIFE OF THE MIDDLE AGED 
By Le Mon Crark, M.D., Oklahoma City 


What changes occur in the emotional, physiological and 
psychological happenings in regard to sex in middle life, 
and what can be done to help our understanding of these 
changes and to minimize any serious consequences? 

Physical changes are perhaps those which are most ap- 
parent as we approach middle age. Middle-aged people 
feel that it is all right for them to gain weight. This is now 
being shown to be a definite fallacy. It is not necessary 
to gain weight, if one will exercise a little self-discipline. 
If we eat only as much after thirty as we did at twenty 
we shall gain weight, and if we eat as much after forty as 
we did at thirty we shall gain more weight. In other 
words we must learn to decrease our intake of food as we 
grow older if we are not to gain excess weight. The bur- 
den of this fact falls especially heavily upon the middle- 
aged woman. The modern American man has not been 
brought up to like the Rubens type of figure. If physical 
configuration is not so significant to a woman in her at- 
titude toward the adult male, it still remains important 
for him to train himself to continued kindness, thought- 
fulness, affectionate regard. This means more than the 
“Of course I love her” attitude. 

Women have the more startling sign of middle age, the 
cessation of menstruation. Those who begin to menstru- 
ate early, let us say at eleven or twelve, usually continue 
to menstruate late, until forty-eight or more. Those who 
begin menstruation later, at thirteen or fourteen or fifteen 
are the women who usually stop menstruating earlier, at 
forty-two or forty-three or four. 

Along with the end of menstruation come other 
changes. The vaginal mucosa becomes thinner and more 
fragile. Actually the relative thickness decreases by over 
two-thirds. Hot flushes may make themselves felt and 
may be emotionally and physiologically disturbing. A 
sense of heat appears through the whole body, and the 
face, neck and chest may become red, as though blushing 
violently. It is a rather normal physiological experience. 
One should not even feel distressed by it or embarrassed 
when it happens in public. It is something quite beyond 
the individual's control. When it does occur during the 
night so frequently as to interrupt and inte:fere with 
sleep, then it is time to do something about it. With 
modern estrogen preparations it is usually relatively easy 
to control hot flushes, to render them less troublesome, if 
not entirely corrected. 

Not infrequently in the early forties women experience 
an increase in sex desire. Just what the reason for this is 
we are not sure. It may be due toa relative increase in the 
amount of androgen, or male sex hormone. We should 
know, of course, that there are both male and female hor- 
mones in both sexes. The male has more male sex hor- 
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mone and less female, and the female has more female sex 
hormone and less male. As the ovaries decrease in func- 
tion and therefore secrete less estrogen, the relative 
amount of androgen may become greater. We know that 
relatively large amounts of androgen do frequently in- 
crease sex desire in the adult female. When it occurs, a 
kindly and considerate husband should try to see that 
adequate opportunity for sexual expression is given, so 
that there may be no undue conflict over it. 

Women who seem highly nervous or neurotic during 
adulthood may become less so after the menopause. Why 
this is so is not quite clear. One important thing is, of 
course, that a woman, after the menopause, is no longer 
fearful of pregnancy. This may relieve her mind and re- 
duce the amount of worry very definitely. Also, after the 
menopause there may be far less inner emotional conflict. 
Where the individual, during the early adult years, expe- 
riences normal sex desire but will not admit it, even to 
herself, there may be serious emotional conflict. After the 
menopause and the attainment of later middle life there 
may be far less sexual desire and therefore the inner con- 
flict may be lessened. 

Men go through a climacteric as well as women. There 
is, of course, no startling change such as the cessation of 
menstruation but there are definite changes. Those men 
who develop a strong sexual sense early will probably 
continue such strong sexual feelings later in life. In both 
sexes it seems to be true that if the gonads, primary sex 
giands, are active and function well early, they continue 
such function to later life. In general men seem to go 
through the climacteric at a somewhat later age than 
women, probably somewhere in the early or middle fifties. 

As the vagina in the woman seems to become more sen- 
sitive and tender, so the urethra in the man may also be- 
come more sensitive. The prostate sometimes gives trou- 
ble of one kind or another, and the two factors combined 
develop apparent bladder trouble. This may occasion get- 
ting up several times during the night to empty the blad- 
der. 

When these symptoms occur many men are fearful of 

‘going to the doctor. They are afraid that he may tell them 
that they must not have sexual intercourse. Actually, if 
they would go to a properly trained urologist, far from 
interdicting intercourse, he might rather quickly be able 
to restore them to good health. 

With advancing age, there is a decrease in sex desire. 
At age fifty intercourse, or in Kinsey's term “sexual out- 
let” to the point of orgasm, occurs only half as frequently 
as it did at age twenty. There are also differences in erec- 
tion. Erection does not arise quite as spontaneously, it is 
not as firm, and there may be greater difficulties in main- 
taining it. Very commonly it takes a longer time for the 
husband to reach orgasm. 

A wife must understand these physiological changes in 


the husband and must not take offense at them or misin- 
terpret them. When she interprets it as a loss of love for 
her and chides or berates her husband, she unnecessarily 
complicates the problem for both of them. 

These changes do create problems, especially for the 
wife. As has been noted, the vaginal wall has become 
thinner and more fragile and there is probably less mucus 
to provide lubrication. The vagina is more easily irritated. 
But, while this is true on her part, at the very same time 
intercourse must be prolonged in order that her husband 
may reach orgasm. This definitely does create a mutual 
problem. 

Modern medication has pointed the way to the solu- 
tion of these problems, at least in part. Estrogen, or fe- 
male sex hormone, taken by hypodermic injection or orally 
administered in the form of pills or capsules, or applied 
locally in suppositories or ointments may help greatly. 
The vaginal mucosa will become thicker, more like the 
vaginal mucous membrane of a younger woman. There 
will be more mucus. The sensation during intercourse 
for the husband will therefore be more nearly normal and 
he will tend to reach orgasm more readily. 

In order to help him he may take androgen, or male 
sex hormone, either hypodermically or in pill or capsule 
form. This will tend to increase his potency and possibly 
shorten the time it takes to reach orgasm. It is still some- 
thing of a moot question as to whether this type of medi- 
cation does accomplish these results. Is it physiological or 
psychological? Whatever the reason, it seems to help. 

Nothing, however, is without its price. Excessive use 
of estrogen can be dangerous, since there is some reason 
for the belief that it may predispose to cancer. Therefore, 
it should be used only under competent medical observa- 
tion. 

The same criticism applies to the excessive use of an- 
drogen by the husband. There are apparently very good 
grounds for the belief that it will predispose to the devel- 
opment of cancer of the prostate. Any use of either of 
these drugs must be limited. 

The burden of growing old may seem to fall more heav- 
ily upon the wife. She develops a sense of insecurity. Will 
her husband love her? As the children grow up and leave 
home she has a great sense of loss. She may even feel that 
she is no longer needed and what is worse, that she is no 
longer really wanted. To the extent that she has “lived 
for her children,” and “devoted her life to them,” this 
sense of loss is that much greater. For this reason the wise 
wife, in her earlier years, will keep a very close contact 
with her husband and teach the children to live for and 
by themselves. 

Some women develop the feeling that after the meno- 
pause sexual intercourse is no longer necessary. “After all, 
the physiological function for it,” she may argue to her- 
self, “has now come to an end.” Does she take this atti- 
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tude to protect herself from emotional hurt? Does she 
have the feeling that her husband really doesn’t care for 
her and doesn't want to have intercourse with her, and 
so she takes the initiative in stopping it? Does it actually 
hurt her physically? This may be due to the changes in 
the vagina already mentioned or to the development of 
uterine fibroids. It may be due to vaginal relaxation and 
the presence of a considerable rectocele or cystocele. All 
these conditions can definitely be helped by competent 
medical or surgical correction. Women should be brought 
up to feel that a competent physician or gynecologist 
wants to help them and they should see to it that they 
find one who does seek to help. 

The period of middle age, the menopause for the wife 
and the climacteric for the husband, those years during 
which the children grow up and leave home, find the cou- 
ple drawn closer together or separated by a spanless gulf. 
It hinges on the basic opinion which each has of the 
other. After living together for twenty-five years can 
each say and think of the other; “She is a nice person,” or 
“I like him?” If that is true, then the adjustments are not 
too difficult. The problems of intercourse can be worked 
out. Intercourse may be continued by both to a very con- 
siderable age. The attainment of orgasm every time that 
intercourse is attempted is not necessary for either or 
both. The feeling of affection, the increased feeling of se- 
curity in the love of each other, is definitely enough. 

It may be found that intercourse in the morning when 
both are completely rested will be more pleasant and defi- 
nitely more satisfactory. There should be no fear of the 
relaxation following intercourse: it is not a debilitating 
experience. It is a nervously relaxing experience and its 
virtue and its value lie in the relaxation which it affords. 
Success here depends largely on the emotional habits 
which the couple have developed towards each other. 
Good habits yield great rewards. Kindness, considera- 

_tion, thoughtfulness, affection, the feeling of security and 
dependence, come to mean more than the curve of cheek 
or breast or ankle. As Fenichel so clearly states, Love is 
divided into two components, the physical, or the desire 
to possess; and the tender, or the desire to serve. It is this 
tender component, the desire to serve, that becomes more 
and more important as we grow older. 





It is often an advantage to go on a fifty-year-old honey- 
moon. A couple can renew their youth and the closeness 
of their association. They can vary the positions and cir- 
cumstances of intercourse. 

Success or failure in the later years of marriage depends 
upon how well or how badly the young couple were pre- 
pared for marriage. Adequately to educate young people 
for marriage and a satisfactory adjustment in its sexual 
side may require a complete reorganization of our whole 
educational system. Where women are the principal, al- 
most the only school teachers, it seems natural to assume 
that they must inculcate moral values into the male. Lit- 
tle girls growing up in the same classrooms with the boys 
of their own age adopt the attitudes of the teacher toward 
males in general. Adult females may seem/to be put on 
earth for the purpose of “keeping males in line.” 

When the wife carries this attitude into her personal 
relations with her husband, and feels called upon to dic- 
tate the time, place, frequency, circumstances and man- 
ner of sexual relations, one cannot entirely blame the hus- 
band for ultimate revolt. To avoid such difficulty requires 
education and understanding on the part of the wife. A 
woman must take a real part in sexual activity with her 
husband, not only in the early years of marriage but 
throughout life. 

Geoffrey Gorer in his delightful The American, a Study 
in Character, tells of middle-aged women “unlovable and 
unloved ... beyond the long accustomed love of their 
husbands... no longer rated as sexually desirable by 
anybody ... they turn their energies to social and cul- 
tural ends. From women’s clubs . . . devoted to gracious 
living, dominated by the tightly corseted figure of madam 
chairman, American conscience rings out clear and se- 
rene. . . . They are the conscience of all Americans.” 

For the wife, middle-aged men are little boys with gray 
hair—or no hair at all, who want to be loved, but not 
dominated, and mothered but not smothered. It is not 
easy to be a successful wife or a successful husband. Both 
must be willing to work at it. In addition, they must pos- 
sess the inner maturity of spirit which is capable of sur- 
mounting obstacles, of overlooking faults, of keeping 
bright a sincere and deep feeling of affection for each 
other. 





Group Therapy.—Group therapy is a simple enough 
technique. It consists only in the presence of a small 
number of people, eight or twelve, together for the pur- 
pose of discussing and understanding some particular 
problem. The problems may be of any sort. For instance, 
a group of shy, adolescent girls may form a club, or a 
group of adults with headaches or ulcers, or a group of 
parents with problem children may meet together. There 


is a group leader present, but the less apparent and ob- 
trusive he is, the more successful the group will be. The 
curative thing that occurs is a modification of the behavior 
and attitudes and state of mind of the individuals, which 
is brought about by their coming to know one another, 
accepting one another, and reacting to one another, 
Margaret C. L. Gildea, M.D., Mental Hygiene, April. 
1948, pp. 210-11. 
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VI. Informational Background for Marriage 
Education and Marriage Counseling 


LEGAL PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


By Joun T. Manninc, Durham, North Carolina 


The average family comes into contact with many legal 
pitfalls. Unpreparedness even to recognize these pitfalls, 
much less avoid them, is appalling. While an educator or 
. a family counselor is not prepared or licensed to give legal 
advice, he can well point out some of the most common 
danger points. 

Unless a will is made in contemplation of the impending 
marriage and refers to it, the will may be invalid. 

A potent factor leading to in-law trouble may exist 
prior to marriage in the form of trusts controlling some of 
the family income, or of estates left unsettled and thereby 
prevented from yielding other income for the family. A 
final settlement of the trust or estate may be postponed, 
either legally or otherwise, with some members of the fam- 
ily apparently gaining more than others. The existence of 
this factor should be known, and steps taken to settle the 
estate or at least to understand the full import prior to 
marriage. 

Other questions deal with life insurance. Who is the 
designated primary beneficiary? Should there be a change 
in beneficiary? If the parent has paid for the policy and 
will continue payments of the insurance premiums, then 
it is probable that no change should be made. On the 
other hand, if the insured has made, or is to make, sub- 
stantial payments for the policy, a change should be made 
in the beneficiary. If there are children by a previous mar- 
riage, how shall the insurance be divided? What amount 
should each child receive? Are the children minors or 
are they of age and able to make their own way? 

How should investments be made? Should they be in 
the name of the husband and wife, the husband alone, or 
the wife alone? If both husband and wife are wage earn- 
ers, they probably should invest their surplus separately. 
In any event fairly accurate records should be kept of the 
amount of capital each has put into each investment. Not 
infrequently it occurs that a man and wife invest their 
earnings and/or estate in bank deposits and securities 
which bear the name of both and entitle the survivor to 
the total investment. Upon the death of one spouse, the 
other is called upon to prove what, if any, part of the 
investment came from her or his separate earnings or es- 
tate. In the absence of fairly positive proof, the taxing 
authorities will take the position that the entire invest- 
ment was made from the earnings of the deceased spouse, 
and the surviving spouse will be forced to pay an inherit- 


ance tax on what was not inherited but was his or hers 
already. 

If the earnings of one spouse were used to purchase the 
security in the name of the other, was this a completed 
gift or was it an investment in the name of the other for 
convenience only? If it was a gift, then should a gift tax 
report have been made? 

Many problems arise as to home ownership. Should the 
home be in the names of the husband and wife as joint 
tenants, as tenants by entirety, or should it be in the name 
of the husband or the wife separately? It is always ad- 
vantageous to have a thorough title examination before 
the purchase. Many persons, trusting to the vendor, have 
bought property without having the title examined. 
Not infrequently there are outstanding mortgages, judg- 
ments, recorded liens, and so on against the property. 

In whose name shall the title be held? If the man and 
wife take title to the property by an estate by entirety — 
that is, a conveyance to both man and wife as such—then 
no creditors of either spouse during the life of both can 
attach and sell the property except on a joint obligation 
of both spouses. After death, the creditors of the de- 
ceased spouse cannot attach and sell the property. On the 
other hand, there are disadvantages, particularly along 
tax lines. 

If the property was owned by the deceased spouse, then 
upon his death an inheritance tax is paid according to the 
value at the date of death. Upon a later sale of the prop- 
erty the value for determining capital gains or losses for 
income tax purposes will be the value at date of death 
rather than the basis of valuation used for estates held 
by entirety, to-wit: the value as of date of purchase. 

Another matter of great concern to the family is that 
of settling upon a plan for distribution of the estate in the 
event of death of one of the spouses. This is extremely 
important from the date of marriage throughout the mar- 
ried life. 

In North Carolina, if the husband dies without leaving 
a will, before the children are born, the widow will re- 
ceive only one-half of his personal property and a one third 
interest for life in the real estate. The remainder of the 
estate would by intestacy go to members of the family of 
the husband. 

If the husband dies leaving children surviving, the 
wife's share in the real estate remains the same and the 
children take the balance of the real estate. The wife 
would receive only a child’s share of the personal prop- 
erty. If the children are minors, the use of the property 
and proceeds therefrom would be limited probably to the 
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income from the property, and only after an expensive 
court procedure could any of the capital be used for 
the wife and children. The laws of distribution and de- 
scent applicable in the absence of a will do not take into 
consideration the intimate needs of the family, and the 
widow, regardless of age and ability to earn a livelihood, 
would share no more than equally with the able bodied 
children who are self-supporting. An incapacitated child 
wouid fare no better than one able to care for himself. The 
execution of a proper will can go far to insure the use of 
the estate according to the needs of each member of the 
family and avoid many expensive court proceedings. 

Only too often the first really serious contact of a 
member of the family with the law comes when the wage 
earner dies. Throughout his life, he has kept his business 
to himself, made few if any records, and has continually 
postponed placing his affairs in proper legal status until 
it is too late. Many widows, advanced in age, have had 
no contact with business, do not even know how to make 
a bank deposit, write a check or reconcile a bank account 
statement with their check book. They have had no ex- 
perience with investments or in determining what amount 
will be available for the family budget. If the wage earner 
adds to this confusion by leaving his affairs in an unsettled 
estate, a great injustice has been done. Faced with this 
muddle, new problems, the loss of a husband, demands of 
growing children, and a fear of the future due largely to 
inexperience and inability to cope with even the more 
simple and ordinary business transactions, it is no wonder 
that a family can be easily disrupted. 

The solution to many such problems may lie to some 
extent in education. Very little is being done in this 
direction. If marriage educators will familiarize themselves 
with the common legal pitfalls that cause difficulties in 
marriage and family life, they may help their students to 
avoid needless legal tangles that engender ill will among 
.. family members. 


LEGAL HAZARDS OF THE MARRIAGE 
COUNSELOR 


By Joun S. Brapway, Director, Legal Aid Clinic, . 
Duke University 

A marriage counselor, like other human beings, comes 
continuously in contact with the law from the cradle to 
the grave, from morning to night. In common with the 
rest of us he may be sued at any time and for a great vari- 
ety of reasons. His practical question, however, is not 
how to insure himself against ever being sued but how to 
conduct himself so that even if he is sued he may have a 
reasonable chance of winning. The obvious remedy is to 
secure the services of a good lawyer and to make contin- 
ual use of him before, rather than after, trouble arises. 
This potential liability is not necessarily a situation to 





cause undue alarm. Comparatively few suits are begun, 
when one thinks of the enormous number of possibilities; 
but a contented mind is very desirable. One who has a 
lawyer available is, thereby, justified in indulging in 
greater contentment. 

Marriage counselors need lawyers for the benefit of 
their clients. A good counselor is able, not only in his 
own right; he knows how to function as a member of a 
team. One of the other members of that team should be 
a lawyer. A reason for such inclusion is the term “prac- 
tice of law.” Statutes in each state make it a criminal of- 
fense for a person to engage in the practice of the law 
without the orthodox license, and they make some effort 
to define the term. No matter how clear the definition, 
certain acts lie in the twilight zone between those prohib- 
ited and those permitted. Whether a particular marginal 
act (such as telling a client the names of the statutory 
grounds for divorce) amounts to a violation of the law is 
a problem to be worked out in each jurisdiction. Generally 
there is no occasion for the marriage counselor to offer him- 
self for experimental purposes. Rather he should stay 
safely distant from the issue. A lawyer will tell him how 
to do this. 

Marriage counselors also need lawyers for their own 
protection: as to the information they gain and possess, 
as to the words they use about their cases, as to the ad- 
vice they give their clients. 

Information gained by a counselor in the course of his 
work and essential to its conduct is largely of a confiden- 
tial character. The word “confidential” is used here in a 
professional rather than a legal sense. Professionally, a 
counselor will not reveal confidential information. Legally 
if he is called upon in court to testify on the subject there 
is no rule of law which justifies him in keeping his mouth 
closed. In fact if he refuses to answer a proper question 
the judge may find him guilty of contempt of court and im- 
pose punishment. This penalty holds good whether the 
information is possessed in oral or written form. The ob- 
vious remedy for the situation is to have those interested 
request the legislature to pass a law putting marriage 
counselors with respect to confidential information, in a 
position comparable to that now occupied by physicians. 

Words, whether oral or written, used by a counselor 
about the cases and clients with which he is dealing are no 
more privileged than if they were spoken or written by 
someone else. If they contain material which is defama- 
tory or legally disparaging of somebody, the offended per- 
son may sue the counselor for damages on the ground that 
he has been slandered or libeled. Interviews by counselors 
with contending spouses are full of comments of a dis- 
paraging nature. When these comments are passed on to 
others the counselor nears a danger zone. The more dis- 
paraging the comment, the more potential danger it pos- 
sesses. The most obvious method of dealing with this 
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sort of problem is to avoid it. A lawyer will be able to 
point out to the counselor in general what language may 
and what may not be used. Possibly a release somewhat 
after the fashion of the release signed by a patient in ad- 
vance of an operation might prove effective. At the same 
time it might tend to frighten the client and make more 
difficult the task of helping him. 

When a marriage counselor gives advice to his client 
further risks are encountered. If the advice is for one 
spouse to leave the other, the one who is aggrieved and 
abandoned might possibly sue the counselor on the theory 
that the latter has broken up the home. Whether or not 


_ such a suit would succeed will depend upon the facts. 


However, the prestige of the counselor will hardly be im- 
proved if the public thinks of him as a man who has been 
sued for alienation of affections. In some states suits for 
alienation of affections are outlawed by statute; but even 
so, few will care to see how close to danger they may 
come. Again the remedy is to have a lawyer state the 
limits of the safety zone. 

To repeat, a marriage counselor should see his lawyer 
frequently and preferably before rather than after trouble 
arises. 


MULTIPLE HUMAN BIRTHS 


By W. C. Gezorce, Head 
Professor of Anatomy, School of Medicine, 
University of North Carolina 


Critical studies of the various types of multiple births 
throw light on family problems and on educational, social 
and political theories. 

In western nations twins occur approximately once in 
87 confinements; triplets, once in about 7,500; quadrup- 
lets, once in about 658,co0; and quintuplets, according to 
Hellin’s law, would occur about once in 5'7,000,000. 

Calculations show that about one-third of all twins are 
of the identical type and twotthirds, fraternal. Family 
histories and national records indicate that heredity plays 
a part in the frequency of production of fraternal twins. 
The tendency to bear fraternal twins may be transmitted 
through either the male or the female. Identical twins 
seem to be sporadic occurrences without hereditary basis. 
In numerous cases twins have occurred two or more times 
in the same mother and numerous times in successive gen- 
erations of a family. One of the most remarkable cases is 
that of Mary Austin who during thirty three years of 
married life was said to have borne forty-four children— 
thirteen pairs of twins and six sets of triplets. 

Each individual of fraternal twins or triplets comes 
from a separate egg fertilized by a separate sperm, and 
they bear little, if any, more resemblance to one another 
than do ordinary brothers and sisters. “Identical” twins 


originate from a single egg fertilized by a single sperm and 


so would be as close kin as the two halves of a single body. 
Correspondingly, triplets, quadruplets, or quintuplets 
may be derived from one or more eggs. Quadruplets, for 
example, might consist of a set of identical twins and a 
set of fraternal twins. 

All twins, triplets, quadruplets, and so on, of the so- 
called identical type, whether separate individuals or 
more or less conjoined, are derived from a single egg fertil- 
ized by a single sperm. 

Every one is familiar with the superficial similarity of 
many twins. The similarities in the physical features of one- 
egg twins are not merely superficial. They extend to 
minute features of structure and physiology. The close 
similarities in hand and sole prints, in pigmentation of 
the eyes, and in the shape of the hairs are so well estab- 
lished in known one-egg twins that they have become im- 
portant criteria for determining relationship in doubtful 
cases. There is an essential likeness in most other features, 
as in dental regularity or irregularity; in the sequence of 
appearance of growth centers in the developing skeleton; 
in the texture and pigmentation of the skin, in the tend- 
ency to develop acne, and in features of physiology. 

They show similar phenomena of sleep and their 
manner of awakening is similar. Russian investigators 
found that sixty-three percent of one-egg twins had al- 
most identical blood pressures, while only thirty-six 
percent of two-egg twins had blood pressures as nearly 
equal. With regard to pulse rate, fifty-eight percent of 
identical twins were closely similar whereas only thirty 
percent of fraternal twins were equally similar. In many 
cases electrocardiograms, which are highly individual 
records of heart rhythms, have been found to be almost 
identical in one-egg twins, while the electrocardiograms 
of two-egg twins seldom correspond very closely. 

Susceptibility to tuberculosis is much more nearly 
equal in identical twins than in fraternal twins. Tumors 
affect both members of one-egg twins far more frequently 
than they do both members of two-egg pairs, and are far 
more likely to be of the same type and occur in the same 
organ, and the age of onset corresponds much more closely. 
The occurrence of diabetes in both members of one-egg 
twin pairs is 4 times as high as in fraternal twins. Identi- 
cally complicated cases of gastric and duodenal ulcers and 
of appendicitis are known. 

Studies of twins have shown that the genetic compo- 
sition of the egg exerts an important, and apparently a 
dominant, influence in the development of one’s intelli- 
gence and character. Arnold Gesell reported a careful 
study of a pair of very bright one-egg twins. The virtual 
identity of their psychological and intellectual responses 
is remarkable. For example, ona vocabulary test consisting 
of fifty words the two individuals missed the same words 
with a single exception. 

Rosenoff and Plesset examined 366 pairs of twins in 
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which mental deficiency occurred in one or both mem- 
bers. They state that, “In the great majority of cases of 
oneegg twins—but not in all—both twins of each pair 
are affected.” There was complete discordance in only 
eight and seven tenths percent of one-egg twins, but 
complete discordance in nearly forty-seven percent of 
fraternal twins. Prof. H. H. Newman concluded that the 
intelligence quotients of one-egg twins are almost twice 
as similar as those of two-egg twins, and that differences 
in mental ability are inherited to about the same extent 
as are many physical differences. 

Criminality lends itself to a statistical study of the in- 
fluence of heredity. Studies of the histories of pairs of 
twins in which one or both members had criminal records 
show that among one-egg twins, in most cases, the same 
kind of crime was committed by both members of each 
pair and at approximately the same age; among fraternal 
twins the concordance in careers was far less. Four sepa- 
rate studies involving 151 pairs of twins reveal no greater 
resemblance in criminal careers between those twins who 
remained in the same community than between those who 
were geographically separated at the time they began 
their criminal careers, and show that the ratio of con- 
cordance to discordance in criminal careers is nearly four 
times as high among oneegg twins as among twoegg 
twins. 

Similarities between twins in fields of more socially 
acceptable activities are well known also. 

Many people believe that environmental influences are 
the main determining factors in our lives and explain such 
phenomena as I have cited as the result of virtual identity 
in the environment rather than in the heredity of the 
paired individuals. It would be a mistake to assume that 
all final characters and fate are irrevocably determined by 
the hereditary tendencies transmitted by the germ cells, 
for it seems certain that environmental factors may 
modify hereditary tendencies to some extent, but they 
~ seem not to be the main determining influences. 

An important study of heredity in twins is that made 
by Newman, a biologist, Freeman, an educational psy- 
chologist, and Holzinger, an educational statistician. They 
studied fifty pairs of oneegg twins reared together, 50 
pairs of two-egg twins reared together, and twenty pairs 
of one-egg twins reared apart. They found that two-egg 
twin pairs are much more different in all their measured 
characters than are one-egg twin pairs, and that the like- 
nesses of one-egg twins persisted generally. In cases where 
the environmental differences were extreme or critical it 
appears that these have modified both physical and mental 
traits to a measurable degree. For example, two one-egg 
twin boys were placed in an orphanage when a few 
months old. They were adopted by different foster par- 
ents. For twenty-three years neither knew he had a twin. 
One was reared as a city boy, the other brought up in 





rural communities. Personality tests showed close simi- 
larity in some respects and marked differences in others, 
indicating that some personality traits are influenced by 
environment. 

Ada and Ida, one-egg twins, were separated when they 
were three years old and examined when they were fifty- 
eight. They showed great similarity in physical, intellec- 
tual and social traits, but Ida had a large disfiguring goiter 
with the usual associated symptoms, while Ada did not. 
Their mother had a pronounced goiter, a tendency which 
both sisters seem to have inherited. Ada (who lived in 
Chicago) had had an incipient goiter, ten years prior to 
examination, but she had used iodized salt and a variety 
of sea foods and so apparently prevented its development. 
Ida had lived all her life on a farm in an area where iodine 
has been leached from the soil and goiter is common. She 
did not use preventive measures and her goiter developed. 

More extreme differences in environment were pres- 
ent in the cases of Gladys and Helen, one-egg twins who 
were separated at eighteen months of age. Helen had a 
good education. She graduated from college and subse- 
quently taught school. Gladys had no schooling beyond 
the third grade. When examined, these twin sisters were 
married women thirty-five years old. They were highly 
similar in appearance ard physical measurements. Helen, 
who went to college, was definitely superior in mentality 
and scholastic tests. However, Gladys’s score was higher 
than one might expect, considering that she had had only 
three years of schooling, and she had worked herself up 
to be an assistant to the proprietor in a printing company. 

Newman, Freeman and Holzinger analyzed the per- 
centage of variance in those characters due to environ- 
mental factors and those due to heredity. In physical 
features the influence of heredity was seventy-five to 
ninety percent. Scores on ability tests show the influence 
of heredity to be sixty-five to eighty percent. Scores on 
educational tests show a larger influence for environment. 
Scores on tests of motor activity and emotional balance 
show that environment and heredity have about equal 
influence. 

Studies of multiple births teach us that, although we 
should strive to provide the most favorable environment 
in order that good hereditary qualities may approach their 
full capacities for development, the production of fine 
families is dependent first of all upon good heredity in the 
parents. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF MARRIAGE 


AND FAMILY LIFE 


By Rosert S. Smirx, 
Professor of Economics, Duke University 


In a recent Gallup poll inquiring into the sources of 
family squavoles, controversies over money matters re- 
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ceived a high percentage of votes. 

Balancing the family budget is undoubtedly the most 
necessary and least popular of all remedies for avoiding 
the ills of inflation. No one has yet perfected a scheme for 
making budget balancing an enjoyable family pastime, but 
there have been recent improvements in the precesses of 
budgeting and record-keeping. One of the more attractive 
presentations of the subject! includes a series of simple 
graphical analyses of family spending, so that a family may 
discover at a glance whether its outlay for food, or cloth- 
ing, cr any other category of expense would be judged 
impartially as “extravagant” or “normal” or “thrifty.” 
_ Within limits, every category of family spending is flex- 
ible. A family may choose to be extravagant in spending 
for clothes and thrifty in buying shelter, but obviously 
the family cannot spend extravagantly for all classes of 
wants without courting disaster. 

Even the most conscientious efforts to live by a budget 
do not guarantee financial salvation. Family conferences 
should be dedicated to the discovery of the least painful 
ways of reducing expenditures of one class when it is 
necessary or expedient to expand those of another. This 
is clear in such emergencies as prolonged illness or an in- 
crease in the size of the family. 

The attempt to draw a line between needs and wants, 
or between the necessities of life and non-essentials, has 
lost much of its usefulness. As a substitute, writers on 
consumption have suggested patterns of spending based 
upon three types of responses: 1) physiological, 2) con- 
ventional, and 3) personal. There is a great deal of over- 
lapping: few goods satisfy only one of these three con- 
sumption stimuli. 

The “new look” furnishes perhaps the best current 
illustration of the distortion of consumption in deference 
to social conventionality. Unfortunately, the mild resist- 


1 American Institute for Economic Research, How To Make Your 
Budget Balance (Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 1941), including a 
“Rubber Budget Account Book.” Other publications of this non- 
a. non-commercial Institute are: How to Avoid Financial Tangles; 

ife Insurance from the Buyers’ Point of View; What Will Social Se- 
= Mean to You?; What Will In and Devaluation Mean to 

You? See also Public Affairs Pam (Public Affairs Committee, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York) it for Consumers (no. 5); Doctors, 
Dollars and Disease (no. 10); and This Problem of Food (no. 33). 


ance of a minority to the introduction of new styles soon 
evaporated, and one can only regret the hardship imposed 
upon millions of families by the spectacle of closets full of 
clothing made unsuitable for wear long before the end of 
their physical usefulness. 

The rise of social security has compelled twenty million 
families or more to make some contribution to provision 
for future needs at the expense of present spending, but 
the present level of old-age benefits under national social 
security is ridiculously low at today’s price level, and 
every prudent worker will have to take steps to secure 
additional protection for his family through personal 
savings and supplementary insurance. Excepting work- 
men’s compensation, social security affords no health and 
accident benefits, yet one may reasonably insist that the 
greatest risk of the worker's family is that of the diminu- 
tion of income on account of the incapacitation of the 
principal breadwinner. Private family insurance programs 
typically emphasize insurance against death, including 
the highly questionable practice of insurance on the lives 
of children, and thereby preengage a portion of family 
income which might better be devoted to insuring the 
maintenance of income through periods of illness. 

Then there is the problem of allocating funds to other 
fixed or recurrent needs of the family, such as the cost of 
shelter and transportation. Economies are always possible, 
but usually distasteful. The counselor can do little more 
than propose the remedies: going without, using less, 
trying substitutes—such as shoe leather for gasoline. 

Basically, keeping family consumption within reason- 
able bounds is a problem of judgment and values. The 
economist, whose technical jargon includes such abstruse 
terms as indifference curves, elasticity of demand, and 
propensity to consume, usually professes to know little 
of how individuals connect their needs for material things 
with calculations of satisfaction; but he suspects that 
there is something indefensible in that hierarchy of wants 
which makes family finance continuously embarrassing 
and the family financier perpetually embarrassed. In the 
vast majority of cases the economic difficulties of the 
family arise not so much from too little money as from too 
little knowledge of how—and why—to spend money. 





MARITAL STATUS IN 1947 


Director J. C. Capt, Bureau of the Census has recently released the 
results of a nation-wide sample survey of the “Characteristics of 
Single, Married, Widowed and Divorced Persons in 1947." The sur- 
vey, which provides the most recent and detailed data on marital 
status as of April 1947, covered 30,000 households in 148 sample areas 
in 44 states and the District of Columbia, each area comprising one or 
more counties or parts of counties. Estimates based on these returns 
are made for the country as a whole. 


1 Write for complete parte Series P-20, No. 10, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. 


Married persons have increased since 1940 from 59.7 to 66.2 per- 
cent for males and $9.5 to 64.2 percent for females, fourteen years of 
age and over. The remarriage rate among divorced has been very high 
in recent years. About 5,500,000 married persons obtained divorces 
from 1940 through 1546, but during this period the number of divorced 
persons who had ne? remarried increased by only about 500,000. The 
number of women married and living with their husbands who were in 
the labor force exceeds 20 percent, or an increase of more than 50 
percent since 1940. In 1947 the percentages of single (51.2) and 
divorced (69.5) in the labor force was higher than that of married (21.4) 
and widowed (28.3) women. 
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VII. Psychiatric and Anthropological Insights 


DIRECTIVE vs PERMISSIVE TECHNIQUES 
IN COUNSELING CHILDREN 


By Leste B. Honman, M.D.., Professor of Neuropsychiatry, 
Duke University 


There are two points of view in child training—one 
which I support strongly and the other one which inter- 
ests me, but to which I do not subscribe since I am an 
advocate of the directive technique. 

I will present the point of view of the directive tech- 
nique and ask Miss Ruth Williams, a graduate student in 
clinical psychology, Duke University and a teacher of 
wide experience in counseling as well as teaching, to pre- 
sent the point of view of the nondirective technique. 

My own belief can be stated simply: I believe that 
emotional responses and behavior patterns are trained 
according to the essential principles of the conditional 
reflex in much the same way that the salivary, gastro- 
intestional, and pupillary reflexes are conditioned. I be- 
lieve that the pattern of the conditioned reflex is ex- 
tremely simple in principle, and that the alteration of 
children’s behavior by conditioning is simple, but the 
“conditions” under which conditioned reflexes can be 
formed must be understood clearly. Unless these princi- 
ples are followed, training will fail utterly. The condi- 
tioning stimulus must precede the conditioned response 
and must be followed by reinforcement. If the reinforce- 
ment, which for practical purposes can be called “rewards” 
or “punishment” does not follow the desired conditioned 
response, either the conditioned response is not estab- 
lished or else it is promptly extinguished or abolished. In 
animals, as well as children, as soon as a conditioned re- 
sponse is not reinforced or rewarded, the pattern begins 
to disappear. After several trials without reward, there 
is no longer any conditioned response. 

Let us look at a fear response. A child starts to bed. 
He has been frightened by being left alone, or has heard 
some frightening noise the night before, or has been 
frightened by a scary tale told him by a companion. He 
cries in fear and his parent, “understanding” his fear, goes 
to him, turns on the light, gives him attention, reassuz- 
ance, and probably affection. The conditioned response 
has been started. The natural fear that the child had is 
now being reinforced by attention and affection. The 
pattern of fear has now become relatively fixed. 

If we want to perpetuate the senseless fear response, 
we need only to continue to reward (or reinforce) the 
fear with continued attention and/or affection. There is 


no point in trying to fade the fear by giving verbal re- - 


assurance, because you are accompanying the reassurance 
with attention, even if it be the attention of scolding. The 


only time words are valuable in dispelling emotional or 
undesirable behavior patterns is when you have already 
conditioned the child to know that words have the same 
force as action. 

Now if we want to fade this pattern of abnormal fear— 
inability to go to sleep because of senseless fear—we 
must stop the reinforcement of attention and affection. 
It can be easily demonstrated that a fear pattern at bed- 
time will disappear within three to five days if the parent 
is willing to let the child cry or scream for one to five 
nights without attention or affection. At the end of that 
time, the child will be asleep in a few minutes after going 
to bed. 

The same fading can be accomplished with any unde- 
sirable emotional pattern. Only see to it that no reinforce- 
ment is taking place following the anger or rage or whin- 
ing, or unhappiness pattern. My own device for non- 
rewarding is to refuse to give attention or affection, behind 
a closed door—locked or hooked, if necessary. 

Tantrums, for example, or cruelty to other children, 
or peevish whining disappear in an extraordinarily short 
time if the conditioned emotional response is not attended 
to. An hour or two alone in a room and the tantrum pat- 
tern is gone. 

I can predict with absolute certainty that a child who 
has continual tantrums is certainly getting his way 
enough times to make the tantrums successful. I know 
that if a little boy continues to scream and have a tan- 
trum, or tearfulness, night after night when he is told to 
go to bed, that the direction “go to bed” has no meaning 
to him—that it rarely means what the parent says—‘go 
to bed.” 

Now most parents and teachers try to train by offering 
reinforcement or reward before the desired response, and 
usually the reinforcement or reward is given before the 
good or desirable behavior. Therefore, the parent fails to 
get the desired response. Reinforcement or reward must 
follow. If one uses a negative conditioning, the punish- 
ment must follow the bad behavior. 

There is a further principle of the conditioned response 
that must be understood clearly. When you force the 
child or an animal to differentiate between several direc- 
tions beyond his capacity to differentiate or understand, 
then he goes into an emotional and physiological tailspin 
and loses all his ability to respond correctly. 

Over and over, with whimsical directions, and many- 
meaning directions, the child is being forced to a differ- 
entiation he cannot make. Emotional chaos results. 

I feel strongly that a child who has to spend much of 
his time in emotional storms with temper, fear, and un- 
happiness, has no time or available energy for constructive 
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interest, play, or activity. To be able to function maxi- 
mally, he has to be free of fear, anger, and tearfulness. If 
untoward emotional responses are eliminated, the child 
has the freedom of time, interest, and energy for learning 
and happiness. 

The fear of repression, and suppression, is at present 
great. There is constant talk of giving the child needed 
love and security. The fearful child, or the angry child, 
or the tearful child, is not secure. He cannot be made se- 
cure if his fear, anger and unhappiness are the responses 
that bring him attention and affection. If the attention 
and affection follow good behavior and the absence of 

-fear, and the abolition of rage, then you can make this 
child really secure. 

Besides, the talk of giving the child love and affection 
in the face of tantrums and fear and tearfulness is a sen- 
timental, euphemistic deception. I do not believe that the 
parent loves the child in a tantrum or after hours of fearful 
tearfulness. I insist that real love can only be given when 
the child, or an adult for that matter, is lovable. I hear too 
often parents show every evidence of temporarily hating 
their children when the children are screaming, kicking, 
raging, and storming. In my experience, when a child has 
been conditioned to happy responses and lives like a con- 
trolled (not regimented) human being, he can get love, 
and security, and can be free for self development and 
learning. 


THE PERMISSIVE TECHNIQUE IN 
COUNSELING CHILDREN* 


By Ruts M. Wittiams, M.A., 
Duke University 

“Permissive,” in the sense in which it is used here, has 
a limited connotation. Interpreted broadly, it justly de- 
serves the criticisms which have been hurled at it for its 
capacity to wreak havoc in office and home. In a re- 
stricted sense, it need be threatening to neither the coun- 
selor nor the parent who may use this kind of technique 
since its essence is a permissive attitude not toward 
actions but toward feelings. The “permissive” counselor 
must be willing to accept the hostile feelings of a child 
but is not obligated to accept perverse behavior. By not 
accepting the latter, the counselor sets limits for the child 
which actually facilitate the therapeutic process in that 
they introduce a reality situation to which the child can 
react. 

The basic principles of Permissive Techniques are an 
appreciation of the integrity of the individual and a belief 
in his capacity for growth. The counselor recognizes no 
power to direct another individual's life and has no desire 
to do so. He does recognize, however, that he may be one 
of the environmental forces which may foster or hamper 
the individual’s growth process. The institution which 

* Asexperienced in the Philadelphia Public Schools. 


the school counselor represents is a recognized influence 
in the growth process and it frequently becomes the 
responsibility of the counselor to help free the child from 
emotional entanglements so that he can use the school 
effectively. 

The techniques of the counselor are listening, express- 
ing understanding, picturing the reality situation, moving 
at the child's pace without pressure and giving recogni- 
tion to changes in attitude and behavior. Listening is al- 
ways a “first” technique. It indicates a willingness to look 
at things from the client’s point of view. In school counsel- 
ing, it is often difficult to convince the client that anyone 
is interested in how the situation looks to him, especially 
when he has been sent to the counselor because he is the 
teacher's problem. Sometimes, a child is unaware that he 
has a problem which warrants help. It is this procedure 
of “sending” a child to the counselor which complicates 
the counseling process. However, if the counselor frankly 
states the reason for referral, when the child is ignorant of 
it, and, by his voice and attitude conveys a willingness to 
hear the other side of the story, the child most frequently 
is ready to give something of how he feels. For the child 
who will not talk, the counselor may have to express 
feelings which he believes the child may have because of 
the situation but he must be prepared to accept the de- 
nial of them. 

Understanding can most simply be expressed by sum- 
ming up the situation and the child's feelings toward it as 
he has been able to express them. Once in a while, an emo- 
tional unloading with concomitant acceptance imme- 
diately clarifies the situation for the child. In the majority 
of cases where this does not occur, it becomes the coun- 
selor’s responsibility to help the child to see a clear pic- 
ture of the reality situation, his goals, consequences of his 
acts, insurmountable barriers, and alternative paths. All 
of this is rarely accomplished in one interview. Progress 
can occur only at the child's pace because pressure in- 
creases tension which strengthens the emotional barrier 
against insight. Recognition of changes in attitude and 
behavior most soundly come from the client but may be 
given by the counselor to support the less confident indi- 
viduals and to clarify further the ever-changing reality 
situation so that the client can move more parsimoniously 
toward his goal, whatever and wherever that may be. 

Finally, in permissive counseling, the counselor not 
only must be willing to permit the client to withdraw 
from the counseling relationship but to prepare him for it 
from the very beginning. (Cf. Otto Rank. Will Therapy, 
for his theoretical discussion of this “separation.”) There 
are situations and cases where techniques, other than 
those described here, may be used more effectively but an 
understanding and permissive attitude toward the client's 
feelings will not rob these techniques of their effective- 
ness. 
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PSYCHIATRIC INSIGHT INTO CHOICE 
OF MATE 


By Carot C. Bowr, Ph.D., Veterans Hospital, 
Tuskegee, Alabama 


There are persons who have never grown up emotion- 
ally, who still need the protection and affection of a par- 
ent. In selecting a marriage partner, their need is urgent 
for someone who will assume authority, who will forgive 
anything (perhaps accompanied by tears or gentle chid- 
ing), who will be responsible for one’s acts and doings as 
well as one’s physical well-being. Sometimes the choice is 
not only unfortunate but also mistaken—the individual 
turns out to be far different from the staunch, warmly 
comforting, giving parent of one’s dreams. 

Then there is the group of insecure, anxious indivi- 
duals who hide their uncertainties even from themselves. 
A part of this concealment frequently results in argu- 
mentative, dictatorial, highly possessive behavior. Such 
people select marriage partners who will bolster their own 
inadequacies—highly attractive, warm, generous, and 
outgoing persons. These may resent, in time, the “bossi- 
ness” and possessiveness which seeks to control the very 
qualities it most needs; both parties become desperately 
unhappy. 

It has become trite to remark that men’s wives are like 
their mothers or sisters, whereas women choose hus- 
bands who remind them of their fathers or brothers. 
Sometimes these so-called likenesses go far deeper than 
the obvious physical or social similarities. They may re- 
present the obverse side of the shield. Here the son or 
daughter responds to the strongly suppressed, but never- 
theless present, drives of father or mother, and selects a 
mate who lives out the parent’s wished -for life. 

Frequently the choice is a complementary one: each 
marriage partner seeks in the other what he feels is lacking 
in himself—that such complements may be utterly in- 
compatible never occurs to them until later. 

It should be clear by now that our own private frus- 
trations are frequently revealed, to the discerning, in our 
choice of mate. Of especial interest in this respect are the 
representatives of minority groups, who carry frustra- 
tion, like the mark of Cain, from the cradle to the grave. 
The problems of getting and holding a job, of finding and 
keeping a decent place to live, of keeping up with bills— 
and often with a rapidly increasing family—keep the 
parents too tired and worn out to furnish the “leisurely 
companionship” recommended by all the books on family 
life. The mother is quite often the dominant family figure, 
even though the father may, by bluster and force, occa- 
sionally assert his authority. Hence arise the problems of 
a matriarch-directed social group. There is always a cer- 
tain amount of social ostracism and lack of opportunities 
to become either president of the United States or gover- 


nor of New York—or to reach many heights far below 
these. The sense of values easily becomes twisted, and it 
becomes important to deny the social stigma of being 
“different” by acquiring as much money as possible (often, 
no matter how) or the finest car available, or fine homes 
—partly as a protest, partly as an unconscious nose- 
thumbing at a society which has dared to brand one as 
unacceptable. The same drives operate in choosing a 
marriage partner; a twisted sense of values here, is, how- 
ever, far less easily overcome. 

Many thousands of words have been written on the 
ways and means of making adjustments after marriage. 
Marriage counselors in schools and colleges, churches and 
community centers have for several years been helping 
young couples think past their immediate mutual at- 
traction to the basic drives which are an inescapable part 
of themselves. Over and over, these counselors warn the 
individuals that each is marrying a person in his own 
right; not a puppet hung about and decorated with 
one’s ideas of what he ought to be or might be, nor yet a 
piece of formless, nonresistant plastic, to be moulded to 
the partner's liking. More and more it becomes necessary 
for persons to seek, with great earnestness, the answers 
to both questions: “Why do I wish to marry him” in all 
seriousness, but, equally important, “Why does he wish 
to marry me?” Each of us is fairly well convinced of our 
own intrinsic worth, and we think our value as a marriage 
partner should be obvious. But the question of what we 
represent to the man, or the woman, who chooses us 
rarely enters our minds. “What does this person want of 
me—and why?” as well as, “What do I want of this 
person—and why?” are questions not easily answered. 
For most people, it takes a lifetime of living together to 
find the answers. But a hint or two on both sides is 
highly important, and more than a glimmer of under- 
standing is necessary, if the resulting marriage is to be the 
solid and enduring thing it should be. 


PSYCHIATRIC INSIGHTS IN 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


By W. R. Sroxes, M.D., New York City 


Factual information and common sense are not full 
equipment for marriage counseling. Compulsive disturb- 
ances, resting upon unconscious guilt, may be highly re- 
sistive to the common sense approach. 

Compulsive behavior may be defined as irrational con- 
duct dictated by deeply rooted and forgotten childhood 
experiences that set up patterns of strong, chronic fear 
and defensiveness. In general, the emotional disturbance 
is in the nature of being fearful and under-responsive to- 
ward sex and the normal aggressive drives, while appear- 
ing easily hurt and depressed when confronted with irri- 
tations and responsibilities. 
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Some degree of compulsive tendency is universal in our 
society. No one is entirely free of it, and only the more 
severe and persistent grades of compulsive behavior are 
properly to be referred for psychiatric aid. 

The more serious compulsive states, such as are seen in 
severe neurosis, psychosis and sexual aberrations, are 
likely to be amenable only to a psychiatric approach, 
usually psychoanalytic in nature. Under the best avail- 
able techniques effective therapy is often prolonged and 
costly, seldom brief and spectacular. 

Routine contraceptive advice in preparation for marri- 
age is a vital step in the modern practice of preventive 
psychiatry. A young couple should have a year or more 
for adjustment of their personal relationship with each 
other before undertaking parenthood. This makes for 
sounder marriages. Should the marriage turn out a poor 
one, unadjustable with professional aid, it is unwise to 
have children as a remedy. At such a point divorce is 
the more constructive step. This view is not intended as 
advocacy of casual trial marriage but as the most serious 
and responsible approach to sound marriage and child 
wi ; 
When signs of major personality disorder are recog- 
nized in marriage candidates, it is not always wise to ex- 
plain their full significance and implications. Young 
people about to enter marriage are full of hope and illu- 
sions. They are hard to turn from their course and often 
are defensive and resentful about having their attention 
bluntly focused upon personality defects. Tact and the 
creation of a warm personal relationship must be the 
primary concern of a counselor if he is to remain in a 
helpful position. He must be very cautious about creating 
hostility and panic. Often he is forced, by the defensive- 
ness he encounters, to sidestep important signs of person- 
ality disorder until troubles are precipitated after the 
marriage has taken place. But even so he remains in a 
position of advantage because troubles are usually brought 
to him early in the marriage and at that point resistance 
to a psychiatric approach is very much lower. This po- 
tential ability of a marriage counselor to pick up serious 
marriage problems early and to suggest psychiatric help 
at once is one of the most valuable aspects of modern 
marriage counseling. 

In the following list I have placed those signs or specif- 
ic evidences that I have most frequently noted in marri- 
age candidates as linking with serious troubles after 
marriage and eventually justifying major psychotherapy 
and/or leading to divorce. 

1) A history of commitment or repeated nervous break- 
down, without adequate psychotherapy. 2) Epilepsy. 
3) Chronic alcoholism; chronic gambling. 4) Marked 
vacillation about going through with the marriage; history 
of broken engagements. 5) A desire to live with or near 
parents. 6) A history of violent jealousy reactions. 7) 


Chronic overt homosexuality in either sex. 8) A history 
of strong or dominant infantile psychosexual mechanisms, 
such as peeping, exhibitionism, fetichism, and partialism. 
9) In the male only, a history of no masturbation. 10) 
History of an attempted and abandoned career in religion. 
11) Manifest and strong anxiety related to compulsive 
fears or rituals. Psychosomatic disturbances: gastric ulcer, 
hyperthyroidism, essential hypertension, allergies. 12) 
In the male, a history of quick ejaculation or other de- 
grees of impotence, when repeated under reasonably 
favorable circumstances. 13) In the male, a history of 
ejaculation during petting, without application of any 
sort of genital friction. 14) Miscellaneous sex conversion 
mechanisms: enuresis, defecation and urination spermat- 
orrhea, psychogenic pruritis (genital, anal), very frequent 
nocturnal emissions, severe menstrual disorders, sleep 
walking. 15) Nymphomania and satyriasis. 16) In both 
sexes it is important to estimate the degree of tension dis- 
played during premarital interviews and examinations 
and the degree of response to reassurance and the com- 
mon sense approach. Persistent tension and failure of 
response to instruction and reassurance indicate neurotic 
barriers that are not likely to yield to any but psychiatric 
technic. 

All these varied compulsive patterns spring from a fear- 
ful necessity to serve a simple childhood apprehension: 
namely, an intense, chronic feeling that one is neither 
loved nor lovable, a feeling which brings about a sense of 
intolerable insecurity and fear. 

To relieve this unbearable anxiety suitable pretenses 
are adopted. A pretense is made that somehow love is to 
be had from a parent who is incapable of it, because of his 
or her own fears. In order to win this hoped-for love of 
the parent, the child frantically turns against everything 
in himself that is discredited by the parent and tries to 
identify himself with those attitudes that win favorable 
attention. By this process his discredited instincts are 
perceived as sources of weakness and fear rather than of 
strength and satisfaction. He turns for relief to any type 
of behavior that is successful in winning adult approval, 
even when the behavior seems irrational and painful. As 
such a process continues he loses his sense of being a real 
person, safely motivated from within and confident of ac- 
ceptance. He finds himself perpetually in fear of everyone 
but at the same time has a desperate need for dependence 
and clutches at every flattering, comforting, or security- 
enhancing idea or relationship. 

Since the whole pattern is founded upon a misconcep- 
tion, upon unreality, there is virtually no limit to the 
imaginative complications that may arise. This follows 
the homely principle that any fabrication sets in motion 
the need for an infinite number to support it. But it all 
starts from the basic misconception that one is, in his real 
nature, unlovable. 
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That a person displaying marked compulsive behavior 
was seriously denied in childhood a kind of love and sup- 
port his nature demanded must be accepted as a cold, 
hard fact. But it need not be accepted that he must always 
feel himself unlovable on this account. However, the task 
of establishing his lovability, in the face of his elaborate 
defense and compensation mechanisms, is one that is 
likely to be altogether beyond the skill and understanding 
of even the most kind and affectionate marriage partner. 
Likewise it often lies beyond the skill of the non-psychia- 
tric professional counselor. 

When an analytic psychiatrist is available he may be 
able to penetrate all the overlying defenses, to reach the 
deeper feelings of guilt and rejection, and establish, 
through the transference relationship, a sound awareness 
of the real self, with feelings of warmth and security. 
Finally, the love needs of the patient may be successfully 
transferred away from the analyst and complete maturity 
be achieved. 

This process under analysis is purposely described as 
what may occur, rather than as what can be assured, be- 
cause it is not always possible to obtain cooperation and 
sufficient positive transference to break down a patient's 
resistance and defensiveness. The trouble may lie in 
personal qualities of the analyst or in the extreme depth 
of the patient's disturbance. It must be conceded both 
that there is no analyst without personal shortcomings 
and that some patients present seemingly fathomless dis- 
turbances. It is also accurate to say that much compulsive 
behavior does yield to the therapy of present-day analysts 
and that as knowledge and experience are being extended, 
the analysts are increasing their percentage of success and 
advancing the frontiers of effective therapy to deeper 
levels of personality disturbance. 

The really significant role of the analyst lies not in 
therapy but in the eventual translation of his findings 
into constructive social changes that will in time almost 
completely eliminate the need for psychotherapy. 


MARRIAGE AMONG THE MOCHEROS! 


By Joun Gitim, Professor of Anthropology, 
University of North Carolina 


The inhabitants of the District of Moche, near the city 
of Trujillo, on the north coast of Peru, are typical in many 
respects of the new mestizo physical type (a mixture of 
native Indian and early Spanish) and the new mixed culture 
which are emerging in almost all parts of Latin America. 
In Moche we have a peasant phase of Mestizo culture 
with a population of nearly 3,800 persons. Small agricul- 
tural plots raising subsistence crops for local use and milk 
for sale occupy the irrigated countryside. The people are 

: ; 
Washington, D. C. 


mestizos showing a good deal of variation in feature, 
ranging from almost “pure Indian” to “pure white™ types. 

Practically everyone is nominally Roman Catholic, but 
witchcraft and magic flourish. Spanish is the universal 
language. Social organization is based largely on kinship, 
blood, affinal (by marriage) and ceremonial (by baptism or 
by aboriginal traditions). 

Persons united by ceremonial kinship are never re- 
garded as possible sex partners. Yet this type of bond is 
the strongest of the three types of kin relationships. 

Marriage is not the single, clear-cut institution found 
in some cultures. The Spanish words for marriage (casa- 
miento, and its cognates) are reserved for unions sanctified 
by participation in sacraments of the church and/or by 
legal contract recognized by the civil government. Be- 
cause of the cost of such commitments, and for other 
reasons, the majority of Mocheros live in unsanctified and 
legally unrecognized unions which we may call common- 
law marriage. Thus one may set up a household with a 
member of the opposite sex in three/forms of marriage”: 
common-law cohabitation, civil marriage, and religious 
marriage. When the partners to the first type decide to 
separate or “divorce” each other, little difficulty is ex- 
perienced. Legal divorce of the partners to a civil mar- 
riage is permitted, but involves a certain amount of legal 
work and property settlement. Divorce is not permitted 
for church marriages except in rare cases. Noone in Moche 
has ever been divorced after a church-sanctioned union. 

The basic attitude of Mocheros is that sex is natural 
and to be indulged in without secrecy or shame. Overly- 
ing this “pagan” point of view, however, is the fact that 
the church and modern mores of the outside world both 
frown on illegitimacy and extra marital activity. Neither 
of these influences has, however, borne heavily upon 
the Mocheros and feelings of “guilt” in connection with 
sex itself are relatively rare. The church allows illegiti- 
mate children to be baptized and the civil laws permit 
fathers to recognize legally their offspring by women to 
whom they are not officially married. Thus in marriage an 
older, perhaps indigenous, attitude is controlling, over- 
laid somewhat lightly by Roman Catholic and puritanical 
attitudes. One may speak of the “official” or “ideal” pat- 
terns which have been accepted on the level of lip service 
by the Mocheros and also of the controlling or basic pat- 
terns which underlie them. For example, female virginity 
is ideally highly valued, but failure to reach the ideal is 
common and usually causes no emotional reactions. Mas- 
turbation is ideally frowned upon, but elders do not hound 
their children to desist and it is actually regarded as a 
legitimate outlet for the sex drive in those rare cases where 
“normal” satisfactions are not available. Church marriage 
is the ideal pattern, but the majority of persons live in 
common law unions. 

A boy begins to have sexual relations when he is about 
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twelve or thirteen, but such relations are restricted. Most 
boys seem to have their first experience with girls of about 
their own age or somewhat older. The more common prac- 
tice seems to be for a boy to waylay a girl as she passes 
alone through the campifia (irrigated countryside as dis- 
tinguished from the pueblo or town). Sometimes a group 
of boys waylays a group of girls. As a general rule, either 
type of seduction is preceded by verbal plans or hints and 
certainly by prior acquaintance. I heard of no cases of 
violent rape. 

By the age of fifteen or sixteen a boy makes dates with 
a girl to meet him at a given place in the campifia when 
she is supposed to be coming home from market. Another 
opportunity is during drinking bouts, when the parents 
are too occupied to pay attention to the young folk. 

There is a pose taken by most adults that premarital 
intercourse by girls is reprehensible, but the typical 
Mochero really takes it for granted in both sexes. The 
boy and girl receive a beating if apprehended in the act, 
and the parents may insist on at least a customary “mar- 
riage.” Generally, however, it is more convenient to hush 
the matter up. 

The modern Peruvian lower-class pattern is followed in 
requiring that a girl be accompanied by another girl, by 
a group of boys and girls, or by her parents or brother 
when she is in public. Actually, she is not very strictly 
guarded, and there are opportunities for arranging trysts. 
The Mocheros are, however, neither promiscuous nor 
obsessed with sex. To the contrary, sex is not an emotion- 
laden topic, and it has no great interest to them. Although 
many individuals are somewhat promiscuous during the 
first year or two of experimentation, a man and a girl usu- 
ally form an attachment which lasts for months or years 
before either of them is old enough to think of marrying 
or settling down. Mistresses show great fidelity, and 
men do not circulate promiscuously. Furthermore, the 
chaperonage system somewhat restricts promiscuity. On 
the whole, Moche seems to be remarkably free of un- 
natural sex practices. There were no professional prosti- 
tutes living in Moche during the period of study. It is 
said that some appear during the big fiestas at New Year's 
and San Isidro, but they do most of their business with 
forasteros (strangers) and visitors. Comparatively few 
Mocheros seem to have an interest in or even knowl- 
edge of the brothels in the nearby city. 

In the household, the adult pair try to have a sleeping 
room to themselves. Separate rooms, however, are not 
possible in many cases. The parents occasionally go out- 
side the house for their relations or send the children 
out. Perhaps the majority of children, however, have 
seen intercourse at an early age, and practically all chil- 
dren know about it in a vague way by the time they are 
eight or nine years old, though they fail to understand its 
details or biological purpose. There is no puritanical at- 


titude about it, and there is no effort to withhold knowl- 
edge from children, though privacy is preferred. Inter- 
course during menstruation is tabooed, but there are no 
restrictions when a woman is nursing a child. 

Mechanical and chemical means of birth control are 
unknown, and pregnancy is not uncommon among un- 
married women. Means are known, however, of produc- 
ing abortions. 

There are various indications of the accretion of Euro- 
pean attitudes on a simpler, perhaps older cultural com- 
plex having to do with sex. For example, the disapproval 
of masturbation seems to be more half-hearted than real. 
Children are not corrected for acts evidencing autoeroti- 
cism, but a concession is made to European mores. “Of 
course it is bad,” they say, but children are not lectured 
on its baleful effects nor hounded to desist. 

The same is true regarding premarital intercourse. Of- 
ficially, it is disapproved by married people, and there are 
certain forms of behavior that are supposed to guard 
against it. But very few parents think that an affair will 
ruin their daughter's life. As a result of these affairs not 
a few girls have children, called nifios de la calle, “chil- 
dren of the street.” No serious obstacle is put in the way 
of the continued normal social development of mother or 
child. If the father of the child is economically suitable 
to the girl, her parents will try to force the pair into set- 
ting up a household together; if not, the girl and her child 
continue to live with her parents. Practically all such 
girls eventually settle down with some man and form a 
family without any great social stigma attached either to 
them or to the child. Men do not disdain to marry or set 
up a household with an unmarried mother. The main bar 
to illicit unions is Church disapproval. The guilt felt on 
this score, however, is somewhat assuaged by having il- 
legitimate children properly baptized in the church. 

The standard aphrodisiac in use in Moche and the 
whole west coast is huanarpo, a plant that when dried 
looks like a mushroom. If one wishes to excite a lover, the 
administration is done by stealth. However, it may also 
be self-administered to increase one’s sexual power and 
desire. It is not known if it possesses any actual physio- 
logical effect. 

Young people of opposite sexes become acquainted in 
each other's homes when they and their parents go visit- 
ing, especially during drinking sprees, in school, in church, 
during the community religious and patriotic fiestas, and 
through chance meetings and arranged appointments in 
the campifia and the village. 

When a couple decides to set up housekeeping to- 
gether, the boy is supposed to ask the girl's parents for 
permission. This is said to be the only decent way to get 
a woman, although some couples merely set up house- 
keeping without consulting the parents of the bride. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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VIII. Research 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY 


By Hans Lowensacu, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Neuropsychiatry, Duke University School 
of Medicine 

Electroencephalography, popularly called “brain waves” 
is the recording of the electrical action potentials of the 
brain, much in the same way as electrocardiography is the 
recording of the electrical manifestations of heart action. 
In the past twenty years, electroencephalography has 
grown into a valuable tool for clinical investigation. To 
the physician, electroencephalography is particularly 
helpful in the diagnostic analysis of convulsive disorders 
and in the discovery and localization of brain tumors. 

From the electroencephalographic standpoint three 
categories of patients with convulsive disorders exist: 1) 
with “normal,” regular, rhythmic-repetitive, cerebral elec- 
tro-activity except when actually having a convulsion; 2) 
with continued paroxysmal, more or less severe, general- 
ized distortion of the electroencephalogram (cerebral dys- 
rhythmia), less during the interval between seizures, in- 
creased shortly before, during and after; 3) with abnormal- 
ities present only over a restricted area of the brain. In 
1939, it was found that relatives of patients suffering from 
generalized cerebral dysrhythmia and epilepsy frequently 
showed the same or very similar either paroxysmal or con- 
tinued disturbances, although they themselves were free 
of clinical signs of the disease. The conclusion had to be 
drawn that there exists a convulsive disorder which is 
associated with an inheritable malfunction of the brain. 
The dysrhythmia itself cannot be the cause of the clinical 
manifestations, however. Apparently, a “trigger” is nec- 
essary to produce the clinical picture of familial idiopathic 
epilepsy. The nature of the “trigger” is equally unknown 
as the cause underlying the dysrhythmia. 

The presence of cerebral dysrhythmia, with or with- 
out clinical convulsions, in one parent increases the prob- 
ability that one or more of the children might inherit the 
dysrhythmia and with it a susceptibility for convulsions. 
The probability further increases if both parents have 
cerebral dysrhythmia. It seems that only one out of 
twenty persons with cerebral dysrhythmia is “triggered” 
and develops clinical convulsions. On the other hand, if 
both partners have normal electroencephalograms, the 
presence of an “epileptic” in one of the families will not 
increase the probability over that of the general popula- 
tion. If an electroencephalogram can be obtained also of 
the “epileptic” member and a restricted abnormality only 
is found in him, the prediction “no increased hazard” can 
be made with even greater assurance. Much anxiety can 
thus be avoided. 

Abnormal electroencephalograms are frequently found 


in children exhibiting severe behavior problems. Among 
a multitude of negative physical findings, the dysrhythmic 
cerebral electro-activity often is the only abnormality dis- 
covered. It can usually be demonstrated that these ab- 
normalities increase in extent and severity when the child 
is made to overventilate, and during this procedure and 
for some time afterwards the pattern differs not much from 
that seen in patients with post-convulsive states or with 
other marked impairment of consciousness. Overventila- 
tion accompanies excitement. The abnormal behavior of 
these patients may be explained on the basis of a disturbed 
cerebral electro-activity which is further exaggerated each 
time that the child’s emotional excitement causes him to 
overventilate resulting finally in automatisms and furor- 
like tantrums, occasionally with partial amnesia. Children 
of this type should be treated differently from those be- 
havior problems in whom no ele¢troencephalographic 
changes are found and where clearly defined psychological 
conditions are uncovered. The incidence of similar ab- 
normalities is high also among children with allergic dis- 
orders. The special personality problems which allergic 
children so frequently present may be caused not so much 
by emotional frustrations, restriction of activities, the 
“itch,” and the “stopped-up nose,” but might be ex- 
plained by a central nervous system which does not func- 
tion smoothly and efficiently. 

The marriage counselor should advise any person who 
has had convulsions or in whose immediate family a case 
of convulsions has occurred to have an electroencephalo- 
gram done on him and the prospective partner. The prob- 
ability of having children with a convulsive disorder, ex- 
ceeding that of the general population, should be discussed 
if the electroencephalographic finding warrants this, or the 
couple should be assured that this probability is not 
greater for them than for anybody else. The family coun- 
selor should be familiar with the possibilities that the 
EEG (electroencephalogram) offers in the interpretation of 
the behavior disorders of children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SEXUAL ASPECTS 
OF STERILIZATION IN WOMEN 


By Moya Woonsmng, Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina 


What does sterilization do to a woman, mentally and 
emotionally? How does it affect her sex life and her ad- 
justment in marriage; what is the attitude of her husband; 
and what has been the meaning of the operation to her as 
an individual? These questions are of great interest to the 
marriage counselor. The well-known investigations of 
Popenoe and his colleagues some twenty years ago in Cali- 
fornia were mainly from a clinical standpoint, dealt in at 
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least two inquiries with mental patients, and relied on 
questionnaires for collecting information. In 1937 a Swiss 
psychiatrist, Binder, published a large-scale interview 
study carried out on 293 normal women; but his findings 
do not apply in their entirety to the American scene. To 
obtain some first-hand contemporary evidence, a follow-up 
study of sterilized married women was planned and car- 
ried out by the writer, a psychiatric social worker, during 
the period July, 1947 to March 1948, in North Carolina. 

With the cooperation of hospitals, gynecologists, and 
health departments, a group of forty-eight such women, 
fifteen of them Negro, were located and interviewed. All 
were of normal mentality, were living with their hus- 
bands, and had been sterilized by tubal ligation on serious 
medical indications such as repeated Cesarian section or 
hypertension, or for exhaustion following many pregnan- 
cies. Women who had had hysterectomies were not in- 
cluded. About a quarter of the group had had high school 
or college education, but the more typical figure was the 
mother with only a few years of schooling, living in acute 
poverty and harassed with large numbers of children. De- 
spite high fertility (five was the median of pregnancies for 
the group) and a state contraceptive service freely availa- 
ble, there had been little interest in, or effective use of, 
birth control. Yet fully half of those interviewed com- 
plained that their families were larger than they wanted. 

As the study progressed, it became evident that sterili- 
zation, far from being feared or dreaded, was welcomed by 
these women because it did give them a safe and perma- 
nent method of contraception. Even among those who 
had been sterilized after comparatively few pregnancies 
(two or three) there were no expressions of remorse, no 
subjective reactions of mutilation, but rather a general 
approval for the convenience which the operation brought 
and the relief from worry and anxiety. As*marriage coun- 
selors know, the lives of many women are haunted by fear 
of pregnancy; and with this removed, it was not surpris- 
ing to learn that sexual and marital relationships in the 
group had greatly improved and that individuals were 
much happier. Mrs. R., for example, age thirty-five, never 
in good health, with three children and a history of re- 
peated miscarriages, says of her sterilization: “It’s just 
lifted something like off my body. I’m happy-go~jolly and 
don’t worry any more.” Or the simple “I was so glad to 
stop” of a Negro woman who had had six pregnancies in 
ten years. 

Although fears were dispelled for good, no outstanding 
change was reported in libido or in the frequency of inter- 
course or orgasm capacity. It seemed that the effect of 
operation could not be isolated from other factors such as 
health, personality, and married happiness; and the 
weighting of the group with exhausted women in poor 
health, a number of them having unsatisfactory husbands 
(drink, infidelity, lack of consideration, etc.) is no doubt 


responsible for the finding of libido being unchanged in 
thirty-three cases and orgasm unaffected in thirty-five. In- 
crease Or improvement was reported in six and eight cases 
respectively. Total marital relationships, however, ap- 
peared to have greatly benefited, and there was a noticea- 
ble decrease in domestic tension, even to the extent of 
bringing back an erring spouse. “He's better to me,” said 
a painter's wife, who had had five children in rapid suc- 
cession. Before she was sterilized—‘he run around, get- 
tin’ satisfaction elsewhere.” Mrs. H., former school 
teacher, with five children, married to a bus driver, states: 

“I'm not ashamed I had it done. It gives you a nicer outlook on 
life.’ She gets on with her husband much better—they have mutual 
satisfaction and can really love each other without hindrance. He is 
pleased from the material point of view, since they will be able to 
maintain their living standards and not be pulled down with an in- 
creasing family. His sex life is better too. He is the same age as herself 
(38) and hadn't lost any of his interest in this side of things, yet “‘we 
just couldn't keep on having children.” She added: “He isn't overly 
sexed but he was afraid people would think so because we kept on 
having so many children.” 


No husbands were interviewed. Their attitudes as re- 
ported by their wives showed thirty-four taking a favora- 
ble point of view, while eleven were said to be indifferent 
or having no opinion on the matter. Some who had ob- 
jected when the operation was first proposed (there is a 
widespread belief among uneducated groups that steriliza- 
tion will render a woman less sexually responsive) had 
later changed to enthusiastic approval. “He thinks it’s the 
most wonderful thing that ever happened.” 

These are some of the encouraging findings of this 
study. But the counselor should sound a note of caution 
and beware of advocating sterilization, for whatever rea- 
son, where he judges that either spouse is unstable or 
where some serious maladjustment is revealed in the mari- 
tal relationship. In such cases, as Binder has shown, the 
operation may create psychic damage which outweighs 
the physical benefit gained. With two exceptions of this 
nature, the study of these forty-eight North Carolina 
marriages showed that sterilization had favorable psycho- 
logical effects. 


TEMPERAMENT AND PHYSIQUE IN RE- 
LATION TO MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


By Dotores vAN CoweNHOvEN Nourse, M.A., 
New York City 


Research has shown that there was a correlation be- 
tween the psychotic behavior pattern of patients who had 
been observed over long periods of time and their body 
builds. Just what constituted body build? A very lean 
individual could eat three large meals per day and still 
not gain in weight nor in childhood reach the minimum 
statistical norm for average weight although he might ex. 
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ceed consistently the height norm accepted for his age 
group. 

The extremely muscular and active person ate less, but 
seemed to have more inclination to pursue such hobbies 
as mountain climbing and due to the amount of pride 
which he took in his physical appearance, he made especial 
efforts to “keep fit.” 

What of the man or woman who had always been con- 
sidered overweight? Often the adolescent boy of this 
category felt the strictures of stereotyped norms sooner 
than did the girl who was overweight. In our society it is 
customary for the male to participate in gymnastic activ- 
ity, and shyness of nudity in the showers or locker rooms 
is not easily tolerated. If a boy were fat, sluggish, and 
unenthusiastic about chinning the bar, he must take the 
consequence of being labeled “Fatso.” If a boy were thin 
and non-muscularly active, he could be equally shy, but 
would more likely be called a “sissy.” Seldom has the 
female adolescent been subjected to such an immediate 
need to justify either her avoirdupois or her skinniness. 
The very thin girl may have skin disorders such as acne, 
and worry about the damage to her face while the very 
stout girl, especially at the present time, tries to eat so 
little in order to reduce her weight that nervous tension 
results from such efforts, ending in loss of time from school 
as a consequence of this process of statistical streamlining. 

Not until Dr. William H. Sheldon attempted to exam- 
ine the variation of body build in a normal population 
have we been able to understand the actual danger implicit 
in the acceptance of single standard statistical criteria as 
norms for physical fitness. If we merely look about us, we 
find in the adult population the thin whom Sheldon calls 
ectomorphs, the muscular whom he calls mesomorphs, and 
the fat persons whom he speaks of as endomorphs. Shel- 
don takes these three terms from the three basic germinal 
layers of embryonic development. 

The endoderm from which the viscera and the gut, the 
functional elements of the digestive system, are derived 
is the innermost of the three original embryonic layers. 
Bones, muscles, connective tissue, the heart and blood 
vessels are derived from the mesoderm,the second embry- 
onic layer. The principal derivatives from the third of 
these embryonic layers, the ectoderm, are the skin, hair, 
teeth, nails, and the nervous system including the brain. 
A relative dominance of one of these layers over the gen- 
eral growth of the other two makes a three-pole division 
possible when large numbers of persons in a given popula- 
tion are observed. Therefore from the fat, rounded con- 
tours observed when the endoderm predominates, we 
have the endomorph. The robusticity and good muscular 
development which occur when the mesoderm predomi- 
nates produce the mesomorph. The linearity and rather 
poor muscle development which is observable when the 
ectoderm predominates provides for us the term, ecto- 
morph. 


We can see now the implications of the relative devel- 
opment of these three layers which Sheldon calls com- 
ponents. The biological levels of these three components 
are, in turn, linked with personality traits manifested by 
the individual in everyday life. The individuals in whom 
the endomorphic component is dominant will show 
clearly what is called viscerotonia, liking rather a festive 
board with many admiring friends about. 

The dominance of mesomorphy when present has a com’ 
plementary temperamental pattern called somatotonia 
which is characteristic of the well-muscled extrovert who 
loves not only the great open spaces, but expects an open 
straightforward approach. In a society such as ours 
where a combination of the viscerotonic and somatotonic 
panels is the most generally accepted pattern, is the ec- 
tomorph with the concomitant personality component of 
cerebrotonia, rather a deviant. A person showing the cere- 
brotonic elements of reticence, restraint of social response 
and generally introverted qualities, is usually not a good 
mixer and is rarely appreciated by persons in whom either 
viscerotonia or somatotonia is dominant. 

Where dominance of mesomorphy and ectomorphy at 
the biological levels is characterized by the mixture of 
somatotonic and cerebrotonic elements, we have the so- 
called cryptic hard-working ““New Englander.” The lack 
of somatotonia displayed by the endomorphic ectomorph 
who combines viscerotonic and cerebrotonic elements is 
another personality facet. 

We have, if we are endomorphs, a justification for being 
overweight and loving the intimate niceties of a long and 
many-coursed dinner with admiring friends about us. 
Must we still ask why the sociophobic ectomorph pre- 
fers the quiet corner free from the clatter of the feast? 
Our “mountain-climbing,” tirelessly working mesomorph 
is too busy to be bothered with elaborate feasts and is usu- 
ally too conscious of keeping fit to over-eat, and too active 
to tolerate seclusion. These morphological extremes fur- 
nish a basis from which we may suggest the sociological 
value of the constitutional approach. 

In his book The Varieties of Temperament Sheldon has 
given explicit and clear definitions of the various traits and 
their possible combinations as he has found them to exist 
over an analysis period of ten years. In this mixed popu- 
lation we find rather a blending of characteristics than the 
extremes; and when extremes exist, they must make some 
effort to fit the cultural pattern. 

Another aspect at the morphological level is the fre- 
quency of what Sheldon speaks of as Dysplasia. This 
means that an individual's build may not be harmonious. 
A well-muscled trunk may be supported by weak spindly 
ectomorphic legs or the upper half of the body may show 
pronounced ectomorphy while the lower half may be 
either extremely muscular or endomorphic. The term 
pyknic practical joke, “P.P.J. has been coined to de- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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ple without pruriency. It is the kind of book 
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informing their patients.” 
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This book, by Drs. Hannah and Abraham Stone, 
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tion with courses on marriage and the family. 
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. The Biology of Marriage 
. The Mechanism of Reproduction 
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A basic text for courses on Marriage and the 
Family, viewing every aspect of family life as 
it affects the family’s role in the American cul- 
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HUSBAND SECURITY 


THE PROBLEM AMERICAN WOMEN FACE 
EVERY DAY—TREATED HONESTLY, WITH 
PSYCHOLOGICAL UNDERSTANDING, IN 
VERY HUMAN TERMS 


by HULDAH TEMPLE 


The wife has one chance in five of having a 
very successful marriage. Yet as a wife, and 
certainly as a mother, it is her duty to hold 
together the little unit of civilization which 
is hers to guard—her home. To do this suc- 
cessfully she must have “husband security.” 

Unfortunately, the modern wife is not too 
sure of her husband’s faithfulness. The “sister 
snake” makes every office, tavern and next- 
door apartment her hunting ground. And the 
husband who “keeps” another woman, or is 
tempted to do so, endangers the security of the 
home, the welfare of the children, and the hap- 
piness of all. 

But she must not indulge in suspicion or dis- 
trust of her mate! 

Centuries ago when a woman feared that 
her husband’s love was turning elsewhere, she 
dropped the alchemist’s love potion into her 
mate’s wine and his affections supposedly re- 
verted back to her. We have come a long way. 
and Huldah Temple’s new book, “Husband Se- 
curity,” offers the modern woman just what the 
title suggests. It does not offer the quack rem- 
edy of the love potion. It outlines in detail 
a practical female program by which in 99 
cases out of 100 the wife should not lose her 
husband or face a broken home and lonely old 
age. 
“oe men change their attitudes . . . why 

men are unfaithful . .. what the bewildered 

wife should do in every difficult situation 

... what the wise wife should NOT do... 

how to deal with the “sister snake.” 

One reader says: “If only I had known 
about this book, my husband would be by my 
side now.” 

Another says: “My daughter is soon to be 
married. I am giving her this book so that she 
will never know the unhappiness that was my 
lot.” 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me ............ copies of HUSBAND 
SECURITY. I am enclosing $............ in full 
payment. 
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Science Discovers 
Easy Way To Chart 


Your Happiness Cycle 


AT THE University of Pennsy!vania a pro- 

fessor of psychology has completed 20 
years of study into human happiness. Here 
are some of his amazing findings: 





Happiness runs in regular cycles of a defi- 
nite number of days. While you are in your 
“happiness cycle” you are at your best. You 
feel happy; you look well; you act more 


Albert Edward 
Wiggam, D.Sc., LL.D. 
Dr. Wiggam is one 
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the Fomily Tree. Te — shows you how to chart your own “happiness 


2a; cycle” in order to gain increased success. But 
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Your Job, Your Daily Habits 


This new book by Dr. Albert Wiggam, gives you scores 
of ways to analyze yourself, your job, your marriage, your 
way of life. Among these, you'll find a battery of interest- 
ing and revealing scientific tests which you can easily give 
yourself. 

Dr. Wiggam shows you how to manage your emotions 

, so that they create energy instead of 

WOULDN'T YOU LIKE frustration, how to face reality with 
TO KNOW !N ADVANCE: courage. He tells you how to conquer 
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TEMPERAMENT AND PHYSIQUE 
(Continued from page 74) 


scribe the latter combination of upper ectomorphy and 
lower endomorphy, especially noticeable in female phy- 
siques. The young woman of such physique will be quite 
slender in youth, but as she reaches the thirties, will tend 
to show increasingly the endomorphic potential, and by 
middle age she may be quite stout. Such a phenomenon is 
not limited to the female, but is also found in males. 

It is when dysplasias are present that we find a more 
complex temperamental pattern. The successful personal- 
ity adjustment must be a compatible one combining the 
strength of the two bodily spheres of dominance. For ex- 
ample, a young man with a mesomorphic trunk and weak 
legs must learn to accept the fact that he is not good foot- 
ball material. If a young woman is aware of the amount 
of endomorphy in her physique, she can with much less 
effort learn to control her diet before her increasing weight 
becomes a handicap, difficult to lose, as well as a hazard to 
her health and wellbeing in later life. 

So many factors are involved in constitutional appraisal 
and temperamental analysis that we can do no more than 
barely suggest their ramifications Kere.. If, through the 
social pattern of a given group, a young woman of a cer- 
tain status be expected to marry the promising youth of 
an equal status, she should at least be in a position to un- 
derstand that although the parents of both individuals 
may be eager for the match, if there are basic morphologi- 
cal differences, it will be necessary to have some idea of 
the behavior patterns and preferences so that the young 
persons considering marriage will be more tolerant and 
understanding of each other. Not that “John doesn’t love 
Mary,” but are they willing to make allowances for the 
individual variations without attempting to make the 
wasted gesture of striving to make over the other person? 
Given some insight into the relationship between the de- 
mands of the societal pattern and the operation of the in- 
dividual at the morphological and temperamental levels, 
we have a means of permitting greater expression of innate 
individual variation rather than forcing individuals to ac- 
cept and attempt to adapt themselves toa stereotyped and 
illusory norm. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State 
Councils and Conferences 


Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations.—The 
Council met in Joint Annual Convention with the Wash- 
ington State Home Economics Association at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, March 18 and 19. Reuben Hill, lowa 
State College, and Read Bain, Reed College, were the 
featured speakers. Dr. Roberta S. Taylor, psychologist 
and instructor in the Family Life Education Program of 
the Seattle Public Schools, led a panel on “Contributions 
to Family Living in Various Fields” which was followed 
by roundtable discussions on Family Life Education in the 
Schools and Colleges, Family Life Education in the Com- 
munity, Family Counseling, Religion and the Family, Eco- 
nomics and the Family, Medicine and Public Health, and 
Research and the Family. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations.—The Council in co- 
operation with Wartburg College pioneered the first re- 
gional institute on family relations held in Iowa, Decem- 
ber 10, at Waverly. Representatives of organizations 
concerned with family life in northeastern Iowa partici- 
pated in the one day institute organized around the theme, 
“Education for Our Emerging Family Life.” A sympo- 
sium of three specialists from the schools, from the legal 
profession and from public welfare, discussed “The Need 
for Family Life Education”: Glenda Mabrey, visiting 
teacher, Blair Wood, Blackhawk County attorney, and 
Mrs. Lola Reppert, child welfare consultant, all of Water- 
loo, with Dr. C. H. Becker, president, Wartburg College, 
presiding. Reuben Hill, lowa State College, gave an ad- 
dress at luncheon on the topic, “Defining the Goals in 
Family Life Education.” The afternoon session dealt with 
- “First Steps in Building a Community Program for Family 
Life Education” under the direction of superintendent 
J. H. Haehlen, Waverly Public Schools, and covered, 
“Sizing Up What We Have,” Evelyn Chapin, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Education, Iowa State College; 
“The Church Fits In,” H. Lee Jacobs, president, lowa 
Council on Family Relations and pastor, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Fort Dodge; and “Building Organizational 
Programs,” Ralph H. Ojemann, Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, the State University of lowa. The session 
closed with the presentation of the film “Human Growth” 
and a discussion of its merits in a program of family life 
education in the secondary schools. Program and local 
arrangements were directed by Carl Reuss, dean of the 
faculty, Wartburg College, and a local college-town com- 
mittee made up of C. H. Becker, Mrs. Elinor Racker, Rev. 
Paul Moeller, August Baedke, and J. H. Haehlen. 


Plans for the Annual Meeting of the Council March 25 
at Iowa State Teachers College are being made as this is- 
sue of the magazine goes to press. ‘The main speakers are 
Judson T. Landis and Edgar Finck. 


Oregon Council on Family Relations.—Held its second 
meeting on Wednesday, February 9, 1949 with L. Foster 
Wood outside speaker. A full session was devoted to de- 
tailed descriptions of advances in family life education 
throughout Oregon. 


Texas Council on Family Relations —The Council has 
revised its constitution to include five objectives: 1) to 
maintain a bibliography on research findings and publica- 
tions on marriage, the family, and the home to be available 
to groups and agencies; 2) to prepare a directory of state 
agencies and key personnel in the field for lectures or con- 
sultation; 3) to offer counsel and advice in establishing or 
improving courses on marriage and family life in schools, 
colleges, churches, and other organizations; 4) to set up a 
directory for Texas of available counseling services for 
marriage and family problems; and 5) to study the state 
marriage and divorce laws and to suggest legislation for 
their improvement. Officers for 1949 are: president, Mar- 
ian Underwood, coordinator, Home and Family Life Edu- 
cation, Corpus Christi Public Schools; vice president, Lois 
Huffaker, director, Home and Family Life Education, El 
Paso Public Schools; secretary, Roy A. Crouch, director, 
University of Houston Psychological Center; treasurer, 
Grace D. Buzzell, Texas League for Planned Parenthood. 
Directors: Eloise Trigg Johnson, Extension Division, A. & 
M. College; Mrs. Perry Kallison, Council of Jewish 
Women; Mrs. Grover Moore, Bay City; Rev. Joseph I. 
Patterson, Graham; and Dr. Harry E. Moore, University 
of Texas. 


Meetings and Events 


American Institute of Family Relations—A seminar of 
twelve meetings on marriage counseling was held in Los 
Angeles from January 12 to March 23 with discussions 
led by Paul Popenoe, Christopher Ruess, and Robert Tay- 
lor. A course of six lectures on “The Second Forty 
Years” has just been concluded under the auspices of the 
Maturity and Old Age Center of the Institute. 


Baby Sitters’ Training Course.—Was offered weekly 
through February and March, 1949 by Mrs. Gladys Ro- 
manoff, lecturer in child development, at the East Harlem 
Health Center. At the conclusion of ten lessons gradua- 
tion certificates were granted the students. 


Ball State Teachers College.—Held a marriage confer- 
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ence on February 2 and 3, 1949 with Professor Judson T. 
Landis of Michigan State College and Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall of the National Council on Family Relations as lead- 
ers. Professor Lester E. Hewitt teaches the course in Mar- 
riage and the Family on the campus. 


Child Study Association of America——The Annual 
Conference celebrating the 6oth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation was held March 7 in New York around the central 
topic “Perennial Concerns of Parents.” The problem of 
“Discipline” was presented by Milton E. J. Senn, M.D., 
director, Child Study Center, Yale University; Mar- 
garet S. Mahler, associate in psychiatry, College of 

‘Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University; and Rich- 
ard Boyd Ballou, director, Ethical Culture Schools. The 
subject of “Character Building in Children” was discussed 
by Alan Gregg, M.D., director for the Medical Sciences, 
Rockefeller Foundation. “A Critical Evaluation of Sex 
Education” was made by Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director, 
Child Study Association of America, on films for sex edu- 
cation; by Aline B. Auerbach, the Association, upon books 
on sex education; and by Rudolph M. Loewenstein, 
M.D., New York Psychoanalytic Institute, on some con- 
troversial issues. The new address of the Association is 
132 E. 74th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


College Marriage Institutes—Since January 1, 1949, 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, consultant, National Council on 
Family Relations, has conducted marriage institutes and 
participated in lecture series on marriage on the following 
campuses: Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.; Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga.; Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind.; Carthage College, Carthage, IIl.; Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio; 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga.; Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, Ill.; Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La.; Miami University, 
Oxford, IIl.; Monticello College, Alton, IIl.; Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga.; Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La.; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla.; Sir George 
Williams College, Montreal, Canada; University of 
Illinois, Galesburg, Ill.; University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada; 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Western Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 


Conferences on Conservation of Marriage and the Fam- 
ily—As this Journal goes to press the Eighth Annual 
Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family 
is being held at North Carolina College April 4-6 fol- 
lowed by the Twelfth Annual Groves Conference on 
Conservation of Marriage and the Family at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina April 7-9. These Conferences are 
sponsored by the Marriage and Family Council, Inc., 
Chapel Hill; the American Association of Marriage Coun- 


selors; and by the National Council on Family Relations. 
Leading addresses are to be given by M. C. Elmer, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, on “Crisis Experiences in Family 
Life; by Bingham Dai on “Irrational Involvements of the 
Ego and Marriage Adjustment;” by R. N. Creadick, 
M.D., Duke University, on “Sex Education in Home and 
School; by Robert Straus, Yale University, on “Mar- 
riage and Family Life Factors in Excessive Drinking”; by 
Rose Hum Lee, Roosevelt College, on “Intercultural Ad- 
justments of Chinese Families”; and by Samuel C. New- 
man, National Office of Vital Statistics, on “Marriage and 
Divorce Trends.” 

Four Seminars and their leaders are as follows: Elemen- 
tary and High School Marriage Education and Counseling, 
Lester A. Kirkendall, University of Illinois Y.M.C.A.; 
John F. Showalter, Richmond, Virginia Public Schools, 
and Melvin J. Williams, University of Florida; Marriage 
Courses and Marriage Counseling on the College Cam- 
pus, Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College, Pau! W. 
Shankweiler, University of Maryland, and E. P. Link, 
Denver University; Community Education for Marriage 
and Marriage Counseling, D. F. Schroeder, Flint, Michi- 
gan, Virginia Swain, North Carolina Extension Division, 
and Lydia Anne Lynde, U. S. Office of Education; Church 
Education for Marriage and Marriage Counseling, Mar- 
vin Vick, Sanford, North Carolina, Charles U. Harris, 
Highland Park, Illinois, and Russell Dicks, Duke Univer- 


sity. 


Declaration of Human Rights——The United Nations 
adopted on December 10, 1948, at Paris a Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, by a vote of 48 in favor, none 
against, and 8 abstaining. This epochmaking statement of 
human righits contains Article 16, entirely devoted to safe- 
guarding the family. It reads as follows: 1. Men and 
women of full age, without any limitation due to race, na- 
tionality or religion, have the right to marry and to found 
a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 2. Marriage shall 
be entered into only with the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 3. The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by society and the state. 

Other safeguards of the family are as follows: Article 
12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference 
with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to 
attacks upon his honor and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against such interference 
or attacks. 

Article 23—3. Everyone who works has the right to 
just and favorable remuneration insuring for himself and 
his family an existence worthy of human dignity and sup- 
plemented, if necessary, by other means of social protec- 
tion. 
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Article 25—1. Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and of his family, including food, clothing, housing and 
medical care and necessary social services, and the right 
to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, dis- 
ability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control. 2. Motherhood and 
childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy 
the same social protection. 


Article 26—3. Parents have the prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given to their children. 


Drew University—David R. Mace, general secretary 
of the National Marriage Guidance Council of England, 
will be visiting professor of human relations at Drew Uni- 
versity for the 1949-1950 academic year. 


Field Enterprises, Inc-—On January 1, 1949, the Quar- 
rie Corporation, publishers of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia and Childcraft, merged with Field Enterprises, Inc., 
which has been its parent company. The merger involves 
no change except in company name. Under Mr. Marshall 
Field as president, the officers of the Quarrie Corporation 
become officers of Field Enterprises, Inc., and will con- 
tinue in full charge of publishing and distributing the 
World Book Encyclopedia and Childcraft. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Florida State University.—Eleven five-day Family Life 
Institutes were held across the state of Florida through 
January, February and March, 1949 sponsored by the 
General Extension Division and the Department of Social 
Work of Florida State University. Professor and Mrs. 
S. M. Duvall have accepted appointments as consultants 
for the Cooperative Workshop in Marriage and Family 
Living to be sponsored jointly by the Department of So- 
cial Work and the Department of Home and Family Life, 
June 16-30, 1949. 


Household Finance Corporation.—Leone Ann Heuer is 
the director of the newly created Consumer Education 
Department. The Research Department has been discon- 
tinued and Burr Blackburn, its director, is now engaged in 
special credit research for the Corporation. Bernice Dodge 
formerly associate director has retired from business life 
and moved to Colorado. 


Institute for Interpersonal Research.—This Institute is 
chartered by the state of New York for research and serv- 
ice to lonely people. To protect it from any suspicion, the 
members of the Board of Directors have written into the 
charter that none of them can ever, directly or indirectly, 
obtain monetary profit from their directorship. The Insti- 
tute has begun a survey of legitimate introductory serv- 


ices throughout the country in order to maintain a file 
from which to answer inquiries. Readers of Marriage 
and Family Living are requested to send any information 
upon legitimate, ethical introduction services anywhere 
in the country to its secretary, Mrs. Lee R. Steiner, well- 
known psychologist and author of the book Where Do 
People Take Their Troubles. Address the Institute, 114 
W. 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Marriage Counseling in Israel—Roman Pretzel, J. D., 
Tel-Aviv, who is a counselor on marriage and family life, 
has submitted to the government of the new state of Israel 
a memorandum urging the establishment by the govern- 
ment of a Marriage Counseling Service “for the benefit of 
families and the good of the state.” He/states “Its task 
would be to offer sympathetic and confidential help to 
people to be married by education and preparing for mar- 
riage and to prevent the dissolution of troubled marriages 
by healing and re-making.” 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia.—Marriage counsel- 
ing by the Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1930 Chest- 
nut Street, has been made more effective through grants 
from two government agencies: 

1. The Veterans Administration has asked the Council 
to participate in the three-year Resident Training Pro- 
gram in Psychiatry for graduate physicians. The instruc- 
tion consists in giving “a series of seminar discussions, case 
conferences and didactic presentations” for two sessions a 
week for twelve weeks. 

2. The United States Public Health Service, under the 
new Mental Health Act, has allocated $13,900 to this non- 
profit agency for a research project entitled “The Promo- 
tion of Marital Adjustment in Men and Women as an Aid 
to Good Mental Health.” The objectives of the project 
are: 1) The isolation and study of factors contributing to 
marital conflict and marital adjustment. 2) The develop- 
ment and validation of professional services for the pro- 
motion of marital adjustment. 

To reach these objectives, the Council has been assem- 
bling and studying biographical, sociological, psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric data from well over 2,000 persons, sev- 
eral hundred of whom have come to the Council for mari- 
tal counseling. These cases include men and women who 
have come for premarital and postmarital counseling, per- 
sons who have had considerable counseling, and persons 
who have had little or no counseling. In addition there 
are men and women in both groups who have not had 
counseling but who have volunteered to be of help in the 
study. Significant conclusions will be suggested from the 
comparison of such groups. This work is undertaken 
jointly by a psychiatrist, sociologist, psychologist and a 
social worker. 

Among the specific problems to be attacked in reaching 
the objectives of the project are: 1) Study of the charac- 
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teristics of persons with their educational, economic and 
social background, seeking the services of the marriage 
counselor. 2) Study of the nature of the problems brought 
to the counselor by various kinds of clients. 3) Study of 
the factors conditioning the degree of participation of cli- 
ents in the counseling situation. 4) Evaluation of the Mul- 
tiple Choice Group Rohrschach (Harrower-Erickson). 5) 
Evaluation of the premarital medical examination relative 
to post-marital adjustment. 6) Study of the relation be- 
tween sexual practices and attitudes and personality find- 
ings. 7) Evaluation of the effectiveness of counseling. 8) 
Study of the prognosis for marital adjustment from data 
taken during the engagement period. 

Consultants for this project include James H. S. Bos- 
sard, Ph.D., professor of Sociology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; William L. Peltz, M.D., instructor in Psychiatry, 
Medical School, University of Pennsylvania; and Mal- 
colm G. Preston, Ph.D., associate professor of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Michigan State College-—Announces that Edgar A. 
Perretz, formerly executive secretary, Family Service of 
Jackson (Michigan), is now assistant professor and super- 
visor of Field Work in the Social Work Department of 
Michigan State College. Professor Perretz teaches a 
course in “Techniques of Marriage Counseling.” Rob- 
ert A. Harper of Ohio State University will teach two 
courses on marriage during the summer term, June 18- 
July 26, 1949. Further information may be obtained from 
Ernest B. Harper, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

National Child Research Bill—tTo help finance scien- 
tific research in child life and development is the object of 
this Bill. It would establish, in the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, a National Child Research Institute and would en- 
able the Institute to make grants to universities and to 
other government and private agencies to conduct re- 
search on the physical growth, social adaptation, and emo- 
tional development of children including the causes of 
juvenile delinquency. The Bill also provides for the dis- 
semination of the findings of research to parents and for 
pediatric education for doctors. The Bill calls for an an- 
nual appropriation of over seven million dollars which is a 
small fraction of what the Federal Government now spends 
on research on farm animals. The principal sponsor of this 
Bill is the American Parents Committee, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


National Committee for Parent Education.—Held a 
Conference for Professional Workers on March 8, 1949 at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


Ohio State University.—A full graduate curriculum in 
marriage education and counseling is now being offered at 
Ohio State University under the direction of John F. 


Cuber, professor of Sociology and director, Marriage 
Counseling Clinic. This program leading to either the 
Masters or the Doctors degree, includes interneship train- 
ing in both education for marriage and parenthood and in 
clinical marriage counseling. 


Pacific University—Announces a grant made by the 
E. C. Brown Trust for Social Hygiene Education for a 
course on Family Life Education in School and Community 
for its summer session. It carries five hours of credit using 
visiting lecturers provided by the grant and is especially 
for school personnel and community workers. For in- 
formation write William H. Genne, Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Research in Family Relations in China.—A cooperative 
research project has been planned to study the effects of 
the husband-wife and the parent-child relationships upon 
the developing personality of the children in the Chinese 
family. It is anticipated that the findings from the study 
will help parents to better understand their children, will 
provide the basis for the preparation of material for teach- 
ing family life, parent education, and preparation for mar- 
riage and home making and will provide the basis for serv- 
ice programs in churches, child guidance clinics, and for 
community child welfare programs. A statement on the 
project was prepared by a research committee and revised 
by a subcommittee consisting of Lewis Smythe and Irma 
Highbaugh. Pilot studies for the first year are recom- 
mended on ten families each in rural and urban districts 
in the five areas suggested. For the first year the Home 
Committee of the National Christian Council will serve as 
clearing house. The address of the Council is 169 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 


Rhode Island State College.—From July 5 to August 12 
Mabel Grier Lesher, educational consultant, American 
Social Hygiene Association, will offer a Methods and 
Workshop course on Education for Family Life as Ap- 
plied to Social Hygiene, carrying 6 points credit on the 
graduate level. 


University of Illinois YMCA.—*Building for Success’ 
ful Marriage” through six Thursday evenings and “En- 
gagement and Afterwards” for four Thursday evenings 
were held for students under the leadership of Lester A. 
Kirkendall, Rev. and Mrs. Theodore Frank, and S. M. 
Duvall, through the spring of 1949 at the University of 
Illinois YMCA. Dr. Kirkendall will be working in the 
Family Life Institute at the University of California from 
July 18-29. 

University of Tennessee.—Hazel L. Ingersoll, professor 
of Family Relationships, at the University of Tennessee 
since September 1948, is developing the program of work 
in the area of family life in the Department of Child De- 
velopment and Family Relationships. 
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University of Wyoming.—Myrtle Mainquist, asst. pro- 
fessor Family Life Education at the University of Wyo 
ming teaches courses there in Personal and Family Rela- 
tions, Marriage and Family Relations and Family Life 
Education. 


Recent Publications 


Needed Basic Research.—If even a tiny fraction of the 
money and time of professional personnel now devoted 
to conferences and meetings were spent on scientific in- 
quiry, progress in the field of social welfare would be 
greater. Eveline M. Burns, Journal of Social Casework, 


February 1949, p. 55. 


New Social Forces and Family Living —The loss of ex- 
trinsic functions, such as economic production, education, 
religious training, and production, enables the family to 
specialize in the functions of giving and receiving affec- 
tion, bearing and rearing children, and personality devel- 
opment. In a dynamic society such as we have in Amer- 
ica, virtue does not inhere in stability but in adaptability 
to greatly accelerated social changes. To me, this growing 
specialization of functions and the apparent evidence of 
adaptability constitute both the strength and the unique 
opportunity of the modern family. Charles S. Johnson, 
Journal of Social Casework, February 1949, p. 50. 


Social Aspects of the Parental Problem.—*The child be- 
comes in large part what his sociological milieu dictated. 
In a homogeneous culture social patterns are very power- 
ful in molding the whole population into a uniform pattern 
even of emotional behavior, including most interpersonal 
relationships. In a heterogeneous culture such as our own, 
family and parental influence play a much larger role be- 
cause many more choices in cultural pattern are open. 
Lastly, the recognition of the deviate in both the child and 
the parent will reconcile many of the apparent differences 
in viewpoints among the experts in the field of child guid- 
ance.” Leslie B. Hohman, M.D., in Psychotherapy for the 
Exceptional Child, Child Research Clinic, Langhorne, Pa. 


Personal Notes 


Edwin L. Clarke, formerly of Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida, died on September 15, 1948. 

A. T. Jersild is on sabbatical leave from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and will spend several months 
in Japan on an educational mission. 

Albert Light of Philadelphia passed away October 7, 
1948. 

Earl James McGrath (Ph.D. University of Chicago, 
1936) has succeeded John W. Studebaker as Commissioner 
of Education of the United States. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Society As The Patient: Essays on Culture and Personal- 
ity. By Lawrence K. Frank. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, 1948. Pp. xiv+395. $5.00. 


Bound here between two stout covers are thirty se- 
lected essays penned by one of the most fruitful minds of 
our time. Written for different journals and on special 
occasions, these writings present successive efforts to deal 
with the varied problems of an emerging synthesis of cul- 
ture and personality. 

For more than twenty-five years Lawrence K. Frank 
has been extending the horizons for scientists of varied 
backgrounds, sociologists, psychiatrists, economists, po- 
litical scientists, home economists, and physical scientists. 
He has played the unique role of reducing thereby the 
lags of understanding among the various sciences. Mar- 
garet Mead’s comments on Dr. Frank's contributions are 
quotable in this connection, “No other thinker has com- 
bined such a range of scientific knowledge with such a 
continuing determination that the knowledge should be 
used at once to free mankind from the stranglehold of con- 
fusion and outworn traditions. As each new scientific dis- 
covery has appeared as a faint gleam on the horizon, Law- 
reace Frank has seized it, shaped it to the purposes of hu- 
manity and worked simultaneously to prepare lay thinking 
to receive its fertilizing impact.” 

Students of the family will find reproduced many now 

classic papers which for years have been required reading 
in graduate courses: “The Management of Tensions,” 
“Social Change And The Family,” “The Concept of In- 
violability in Culture,” “Cultural Coercion and Individ- 
ual Distortion,” “Freedom for the Personality” and “‘So- 
ciety as the Patient.” Less well known but fully as pro- 
vocative are the essays, “Time Perspectives” and “Di- 
lemma of Leadership” which were both published for the 
first time in 1939 in The Journal of Social Philosophy and 
Psychiatry respectively. The groundbreaking article “The 
Fundamental Needs of the Child” is one of the few papers 
conspicuous for their absence from this remarkable vol- 
ume. 
These thirty essays are indicative of the new climate of 
opinion now emerging in science, philosophy, art and lit- 
erature under the heading of the psychocultural approach. 
They constitute, we are told, about one third of Dr. 
Frank's contribution to Western thought. The order of 
the parts show a transition from economics to social psy- 
chology and from education to the philosophy of science. 
Although each essay has its own audience there are re- 
curring themes: 


1. Our culture is sick, in need of treatment. 

2. In an age of change cultures may be reconstructed 
to serve human needs and values enabling societies 
for the first time to take their fate into their own 
hands. 

3. Obsolete traditions must be attacked as mental hab- 
its and cultural changes brought about through 
changes in the minds of members of society. 

4. Culture is transmitted as the traditional patterns of 
action, speech, beliefs, and feelings but is actually 
learned by each person with his own idiosyncratic 
bias and distortions. 

5. Basic to social order is the concept of inviolability 
seen in the sanctity of the person and his belongings 
called private property. 

6. Socialization involves the individual surrendering his 
physiological autonomy to the control of sanctioned 
but imposed culture patterns. 

7. Freedom of the personality may be viewed as the 
crucial issue of a democratic society, for which we 
must seek to develop individuals who can accept the 
inhibitions necessary to group life without distor- 
tions and coercive affective reactions. 


We are urged to read these writings more as points of 
departure than as final generalizations. In Dr. Frank's 
own words, “They are offered not as pronouncements but 
as invitations to new ways of thinking.” 

Reusen Hitt 


Iowa State College 


Child Therapy, A Casework Symposium. Eleanor Clifton 
and Florence Hollis, Editors. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York, 1948. Pp. 217. $3.25. 


This book is the work of three staff members of the 
Family Service, Community Service Society of New York. 
There are two case discussions each by Eleanor Clifton, 
Elise de la Fontaine and Patricia Sacks, with each case il- 
lustrating a particular aspect of the agency's efforts in the 
therapy of emotional behavior disorders among children. 
Lucille N. Austin, a former service staff member, and now 
professor at the New York School of Social Work, con- 
tributed the introductory chapter in which she discusses 
some psychoanalytical principles underlying casework 
with children. 

While the case presentations themselves are by and 
large instructive—both as regards the great value of the 
casework approach to the treatment of emotionally dis- 
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AVOIDING THE 
NEUROTIC PATTERN 


O. Spurgeon English, M.D. 
and Gerald H. J. Pearson, M.D. 








N OUTSTANDING best seller in 
its field, this most excellent book uncovers the 
causes of neurotic behavior from childhood 
through adolescence to maturity. 


“One of the best accounts of the psy- 
chology of the child that is known to this 
reviewer.”—Bulletin of Menninger Clinic. 


“There are many direct recommendations 
to parents which all should know and carry 
out.”—Parents’ Magazine. 


“Few books are likely to prove more help- 
ful to those who are anxious to understand 
and exercise some measure of control over 
the development of human nature.”—N. Y. 
Times. 


Send for free complete list of 
Norton Books on Psychiatry 
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turbed children, and also its serious limitations—the in- 
troduction (as well as theoretical comments which inter- 
lard the case reports) raises serious doubts as to how well 
grounded the authors are in those psychoanalytical prin- 
ciples which they claim as the basis for their case work. 
This reviewer was certainly astonished to read in Profes- 
sor Austin’s chapter (p. 8) that: “The child is bisexual, 
having both masculine and feminine physical characteris- 
tics.... °° Up to now, the existence of physical differ- 
ences between the two sexes has been accepted as a well 
established fact. It is precisely because the two sexes are 
visibly different that sexual anxieties appear at an early 
age and often require therapeutic treatment. Neither can 
this reviewer agree with her statement that “repression is 
the most helpful” of all defensive mechanisms “because a 
dissociation from the ego is accomplished.” Such state- 
ments run counter to Freud's most important dictum 
“where there was id, there shall be ego,” which can hardly 
be interpreted as dissociation of id and ego. Moreover, it 
is surprising to find an author who discusses the psycho- 
analytical principles underlying therapy without adequate 
awareness of the counter-transference of the therapist, 
which is particularly strong when dealing with children. 
Therefore one cannot wonder that the case reports are 
all very deficient in this respect, and one can only as- 
sume that the counter-transference of the therapist is not 
even recognized as a therapeutic problem. 

Among the shortcomings of the therapeutic approach 
as presented in this book, is a defensive, admiring, and 
competitive attitude toward the psychiatrist which does 
not augur well for truly successful cooperation. Miss 
Sacks, for example, specifies (p. 105) that she presents a 
case “to demonstrate methods of diagnosis and treatment 
formulation” with only “some notes on the specifics of the 
treatment process.” It seems to this reviewer that it is 
precisely the question of diagnosis and treatment formula- 
tion which should rest with the psychiatrist, particularly 
in the case of an agency whose workers so frequently men- 
tion their wise use of consulting psychiatrists. On the 
other hand, it would seem the task of the caseworker to 
carry these formulations into therapeutic action in her 
relationship to the patient. The same author states that 
whether a child should be treated by psychiatrist or case- 
worker depends on the disturbance of the child. This im- 


- portant issue is elaborated no further and it is left to the 


reader's imagination to decide which disturbances require 
a psychiatrist, and which can be handled by a case- 
worker. A clear discussion of this issue would seem more 
important than sketchy case presentations. On the other 
hand, the even more relevant fact of the caseworker's 
training, experience, and skill is disregarded, although it 
would seem the most relevant factor in deciding whether 
she is able to treat a particular child, or at least as impor- 
tant as the nature of the child's disturbance. One would 
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have hoped to find in a book which presents the thera- 
peutic efforts of caseworkers a reassertion of Freud's dic- 
tum that lay persons make as good psychoanalytic thera- 
pists as medical men, or psychiatrists, provided that they 
are equally well—or better—trained in the theory and 
practice of psychoanalysis. Caseworkers who do therapy 
should face this issue squarely. Then it would become 
obvious that either they must provide themselves with 
adequate psychoanalytical training, at least as good as the 
psychoanalytical training of the psychiatrist, or they 
should not embark on therapy, since the patient is en- 
titled to the most competent therapist available. 

Finally, there is no discussion of a most important con- 
sideration in deciding whether a caseworker can handle a 
case, or of the major difference which exists in this respect 
between casework and psychiatry—namely the casework- 
er’s role as provider, and the family’s resultant depend- 
ency on her. For instance, one case worker (p. 109) works 
out a budget with the patient’s mother and decides how 
much the agency will contribute to the family budget. 
Such power over the family’s well being must influence 
the child's attitude but this important difference between 
casework and psychiatry is disregarded. Nor is this role of 
the caseworker worked through in her relation with the 
child, who certainly is aware of it. It seems the conse- 
quence of a general disregard of the socio-economic factor. 
While the working through of the need for dependent 
gratification is clearly recognized, there is no discussion of 
how this can be achieved therapeutically when the pa- 
tient is directly or indirectly dependent for his livelihood 
on the caseworker, although this problem is a central issue 


of therapeutic casework carried out through a family 


agency. 

These critical remarks should not obscure the fact that 
the case reports contain some instructive,examples of how 
a particular situation in child therapy may be handled. Ail 
workers indicate an attitude of warmth and respect for 
their young patients of which this reviewer most thor- 
oughly approves. The impression one receives is that 
many of the workers do an excellent piece of work, but 
that their theoretical insight has by no means caught up 
with their intuitively successful handling of particular 
situations. And while this may work out well in practice, 
it presents obvious dangers to the beginner who looks to 
the book for practical guidance. For without a thorough 
grounding in psychoanalytical theory and practice, the 
young caseworker may easily be led to believe that what 
constituted adequate handling of a particular situation is 
also correct for all similar situations, without regard for 
the specifics of the interpersonal relation between thera- 
pist and child. 


Bruno BetrEeLHEmM 


University of Chicago 








OUTSTANDING BOOKS for Readers of 
“Marriage and Famil!y Living" 


THE FAMILY: 


Its Function and Destiny 
Edited by RUTH NANDA ANSHEN 





Robert M. Maclver, Professor of Sociology, Co- 
lumbia University, says: “I know no other book 
that conveys so fully to the modern reader the 
whole gamut of the problem of the family or that 
maintains so continuously the high level of re- 
flection achieved in this book.” Norman Cousins, 
Editor, SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, says: “The book does more than clarify 
thought on a vital question; it actually creates 
thought.” Twenty prominent authorities here 
illuminate the problem of the family as it is af- 
fected by the complicating social forces of today. 

$6.00 


THE FAMILY 
OF TOMORROW 


The Cultural Crisis and the Way Out 


By CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Professor of Sociology and Social Relations, Harv- 
ard University 


“If you are a student of human nature and are 
interested in the future which your children in- 
evitably face, be sure to read THE FAMILY OF 
TOMORROW .. . a most enlightening piece of 
literature.’—THE AMERICAN BABY. “This 
is a book which could be significantly helpful in 
saving our civilization.” —F. Alexander Magoun, 
author of LOVE AND MARRIAGE. Examina- 
ing the relation between the roots of a civilization 
and today’s family system, this volume makes 
a challenging disclosure of the threat to our 
cultural stability growing out of our weakened 
ideas of the family—and a proposal for its solu- 
tion. $3.50 
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ERNEST R. GROVES 


Marriage—Revised Edition 








The original edition of this authoritative study was the first college textbook 
to be published on marriage. As revised, it is an exceptionally valuable guide 
to successful marriage and family relationships, sound and practical in its point 
of view. As one reviewer says, “Almost every sentence is packed with thought— 
is stimulating to thought. . . . The thirty chapters represent a brilliant piece of 
work, rich in information and sage in advice, whether based upon homely bits 
of wisdom or upon cold scientific facts.” 


Revised 1941, 671 pages, $4.00 


GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVES 


Marriage and Family Life 


A frank and honest treatment of the social and physical problems of marriage 
and the rearing of a family, this book is suitable for students at any stage of 
their college curriculum, for the material is handled in an easy and nontechnical 
manner. Illustrative extracts from letters set forth various sorts of marital and 
family problems on which people have sought counsel. There are 38 pages of 
discussion questions and suggestions for student reports. 
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Social Work 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD 


Herbert Hewitt Stroup, Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, Brooklyn College 


e Uses easy-reading nontechnical language 


e Presents an intelligent discussion of prob- 
lems in family life 


e Supports theoretical discussion with many 
selected case studies 


e Employs effectively graphs, charts, and 
other illustrative materials 


e Surveys the field of social work 
e Offers an up-to-date bibliography of books 


and journals 


- Sociology, University of Chicago 


The Family 


FROM INSTITUTION TO COMPANIONSHIP 


Ernest W. Burgess, Professor of 


Harvey J. Lecke, Associate Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Southern California 


e Portrays the changing patterns of family 
life in five diverse contemporary situations 


e Uses personal documents and case studies 
to illuminate the analysis of interpersonal 
relations within the family 


e Employs the ideal-type method for study- 
ing the family 
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Psychoanalysis for Teachers and Parents. By Anna Freud. 
Translated by Barbara Low. Emerson Books, Inc., New 
York, 1947. Pp. 119. $1.75. 


This little book was first published in America in 1935 
and consisted of four lectures which were given to the 
teachers of the Children’s Centers of the City of Vienna 
in the days before Hitler came to Austria. Anna Freud 
explains the psychoanalytic theory of development of the 
child’s personality in direct and fairly simple language, 
with chapters on infantile amnesia and the edipus com- 
plex, the infantile instinct-life, and the latency period. 
She is mainly concerned with convincing her audience that 
the child’s early experiences are his most important ones, 

even though he forgets them. After explaining the psy- 
choanalytic theory of personality, she gives a short lec- 
ture on the educational implications of this theory. For 
teachers and parents who want to know something of 
psychoanalytic theory this is a useful beginning, although 
its usefulness is limited somewhat by the fact that it takes 
time to deal with Viennese school arrangements that will 
not be understood by American readers. 

Rosert J. HaviGuurst 

University of Chicago 


Developing Your Child's Personality. By Gelolo McHugh. 
D. AppletonCentury Company, Inc., New York, 
1947. Pp. 234. $2.75. 

Described as a manual of training in practical child 
psychology this book includes suggestions to parents con- 
cerning their role. Attitudes before the child's birth, 
during babyhood, and in the first few years of life are con- 
sidered. Aspects of the child’s development selected for 
separate chapters are eating, sleeping, toilet learning, 
thumb sucking, sex learning, speech, and social and emo- 
tional learning. With emphasis ori parents’ being pre- 
pared, children’s responses which might cause concern 
are foreseen and procedures to use or not to use are de- 
scribed. Points emphasized tend to be sound. 

Marcaret Nessitt 

Purdue University 


Love Sex and the Teen-Agers. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo., 1947. Pp. 47. 
$.25. 


Sex receives more adequate treatment than love in 
Father Lord's Love Sex and the Teen-Agers. “A guide to 
conduct during the years of adolescence” it supplies the 
essential facts and more important, the natural and super- 
natural motivation for chaste living. Repeated stress is 
placed upon mental and emotional maturity and the role 
of a controlled sexual urge in attaining this. The good- 
night kiss, necking and petting, the many bewildering 
youth problems are delicately yet satisfactorily handled in 















































101 Questions 
to ask yourself 


BEFORE 
YOU 
MARRY 


Sylvanus M. Duvall 


Falling in love is easy and inevitable when you 
have the good luck to meet Miss or Mr. Right. But 
staying in love and living together “happily ever 
after” is much less a matter of good luck than of 
good management. If engaged couples could have 
the knowledge that comes from years of wedded 
life, there would be fewer divorces and more happy 
marriages. 

BEFORE YOU MARRY provides that kind of 
foresight. 

The author, Dr. Duvall (partner in a 

successful marriage with Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, co-author of the best-seller, When 
You Marry) has been for over twenty years, 
a counselor on marriage and family prob- 
lems. From his thousands of interviews and 
group consultations he has selected the hun- 
dred and one questions that most persons 
ask themselves before they take the plunge 
into matrimony. Not everyone of those 
questions, of course, can be answered with 
facts, but on all of them there is available 
information gained by scientific studies, 
and clinical evidence. 

In his answers Dr. Duvall translates this material 
into practical guidance for forming one’s attitudes 
toward marriage. He helps young men and women to 
identify the ingredients of love and marriage; to 
recognize the factors that make a marriage har- 
monious or discordant; to appreciate the infinite 
variety of relationships and responsibilities that 
enter into it. He brings out into the open the doubts 
and problems that harrass most couples, analyzing 
them with common sense and mature insight. 


For marriage-bound and marriage-eager people 
of all ages, here is a usable, helpful guide. 


Chapter headings: 
Love and Successful Marriage 
Your Readiness for Marriage 
How Suitable Are You to Each Other? 
Family and Family Relationhips 
Previewing Money Matters 
About This Matter of Sex 
What Character Traits Are Essential? 
How About Personality? 
Mental Health 
Handling Crises 
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language always clear, understandable but not too frank. 
Teen-agers and adults will read it many times because it’s 
that kind of booklet. 

A. J. WestLanp 


El Paso, Texas 


Child Psychology for Professional Workers. By Florence 
M. Teagarden. Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1946. Pp. 613. $5.00. 


Revision of the book that first appeared in 1940. Es- 
pecially rich in selected references at end of each chapter 
covering such areas as heredity, birth, infancy, habits, the 
child in and out of his own home, adoption, intelligence, 
emotions, behavior and physical difficulties. A valuable 
reference for professional workers and a suitable text for 
courses in Child Psychology. 


The Gifted Child Grows Up. By Lewis M. Terman and 
Melita H. Oden. Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
California, 1947. Pp. 448. $6.00. 


Twenty-five years’ follow-up of the superior group of 
1,400 gifted “children” who now have reached an average 
age of thirty-five. Objective tests and case history data 
are reported which makes the volume of interest meth- 


odologically as well as for its findings. In general Professor 
Terman and his associates have found that a high IQ 
usually means better health, happier marriage, more edu- 
cation, superior professional position and higher income 
than average. 


MARRIAGE AMONG THE MOCHEROS 
(Continued from page 71) 


There is no formal dowry pattern, but the girl's parents, 
if properly approached, usually expect to contribute some- 
thing to the impedimenta of the house, and the boy's par- 
ents expect to contribute something to the stock of tools 
needed. The question of land and house site is also 
worked out. The intervenors for the groom may include 
his father, another blood relative, or one of his compadres 
or padrinos. Relatives are preferred. 

Properly, such a proposal is followed by a formal en- 
gagement fiesta with padrinos, and ultimately it is fol- 
lowed by a church marriage ceremony. In many cases 
the betrothal and wedding ceremonies are omitted or 
postponed and the couple proceeds to set up housekeep- 
ing and to live together at once. Until their own house 
is ready, they may live with either the boy’s or the girl's 


parents. 





“Such a book has long been needed. 
+ « « provides one of the best at- 
tempts yet made to analyze the 
function of marriage and family 
counselling.” 
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DYNAMIC MENTAL HYGIENE 


by 
Ernest R. Groves, the late Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 
and 
Catherine Groves, Executive Secretary, Family Service, Durham, N.C. 
Second Printing 
$3.75 


The principles of mental h e are illustrated from the viewpoint of marriage 
and family experience, emp the bi psychological and physiologi- 
cal — of this comparatively new science. The second part of the k deals 
with Family Co as a profession. Here the reader sees the science of mental 
hygiene as it is y and practically applied. Numerous summarized case his- 
tories illustrate the authors’ points. An extensive bibliography on each separate 
topic is included in the study material. 
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TWO INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 
For Every Parent and Teacher 








THE STORK Didnt BRING YOU 


Sex Education for Teenagers 


THE STORK DIDN'T BRING YOU is a frank and wholesome book on 
the subject of sex that made a hit with teenagers. it has won the 
respect and admiration of parents, educators, religious groups, doctors, 
and others, and is endorsed by the Y.M.C.A. 


THE STORK DIDN'T BRING YOU will 
tell your children everything they 
want to know about “growing up,” 
from puberty to marriage, and in 
words they can really understand. 
Just leave a copy of this wise little 
book around, and you'll soon find 
them reading and enjoying it. 
Here, without mincing words, are 
the simple, natural truths told in 
a simple, natural way. 

Here are the serious facts of life 
told without sloppy sentimentality 
or embarrassment. The first section 


deals with the physical facts: why 
parents find it difficult to talk to 
youngsters about the how and why 
of reproduction. Then follows a 
sex votabulary with concise medi- 
cal explanations of the life proc- 
esses, diagrams, embryonic devel- 
opment, and birth. The second 
part interprets in breezy teenage 
jargon all the emotional phases of 
growing up: problems of dating, 
the wallflower, the wolf, crushes, 
menstruation, masturbation, sex 
hygiene, acne, etc. $2.75 
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Opinions from people of importance 
BENNETT CERF, Saturday Review: “The 
book on teenage sex education for which 
millions of mothers and fathers have 
been praying.” 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL: “Fulfills the 
crying need for an adequate book on sex 
or t 
CHRISTINE GILBERT: Children’s Lié- 
brarian 2 

of the 
that I’ve seen and a book I most heartily 
recommend. It answers fully all those 
questions young people are curious about 
but are too shy to ask.” 

N. ¥. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “She has put 
into ingo ... not only the basic 
facts of sex but also reassuring explana- 
tions of the difficulties which arise as a 
result of sexual maturing.” 

S. T. ERNENWEIN, Executive Director, 
SYRACUSE BOYS’ CLUB: “By far the best 
presentation of this subject for the teen- 
po ge group which has come to my atten- 


OR "WILLIAM A. SCHONFELD, Associate 
Professor in Re eee mil 1 COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY: ls a gap in our 
literature on sex education. It presents a 
wholesome attitude Sowers many of the 
sexual pro con a society 

written in the vernacular o: today’s s ado- 
lescents,”” 














THE PROBLEM FAMILY 


An Investigation of. Human Relations 


THE PROBLEM FAMILY is an eamest plea for freedom for children; 
it is a plea for a new conception of religion and morals. The author 
tells parents and educators that the future of humanity rests with them. 


A. S. Neill is the well-known 
Scottish educator and psychologist 
who directs the internationally 
famous Summerhill School in Eng- 
land. He is the author of many 
books, and in fact THE PROBLEM 
FAMILY is a synthesis of his previ- 
ous THE PROBLEM PARENT, THE 
PROBLEM CHILD, and THE PROBLEM 
TEACHER. It is the most modern 


approach to social living. 


THE PROBLEM FAMILY is the di- 
rect result of long experience in 


child and adult psychology. It 
demonstrates that self-regulation 
can work and that freedom does 
not necessarily breed hooligans. 
Youth under favorable circum- 
stances can evolve its own purposes 
far better than purposes can be 


This book will shock the die- 
hards into thinking, and the go- 
aheads into action. THE PROBLEM 
FAMILY is the most important book 
on the family published in our 
generation. $2.75 


by A. S. NEILL 


with a Foreword by GOODWIN WATSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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copy) 
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I will remit payment plus postal charges to 
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will refund my full purchase price, 
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and enclose payment with coupon. Book(s) 
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These timely books give you a better understanding of both 


From CHILDHOOD 
to MOTHERHOOD 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


by WERNER WOLFF, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Bard College 


For an understanding of the world in which 
the po age Sgge ion lives there is no better ap- 


child child peychology. Oh the beth alex baie 
interpretations of chil- 


duct ripeos tubo hopslesly Sed Dulieres of 


anti-social behavior. “Dr. Goldberg 
an unusual combination of practitioner’s 


_ with a flair for research and warm human 


sympathy.”—Post-DispatcH, St. Louts, Mo. 






personality of the preschool child. It — 


HOSTILITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


For new insight into the cause and expression 
of hostility you should turn to this careful 
study. It deals with children enrolled in a New 
York day-school. Their problems and frustra- 
tions are observed as they arise at home and 
in the class. As a report on hostility released 
in play and real-life situations, exhibited in 
fantasy and behavior, the book offers conclu- 
sions indispensable to teachers, parents, and 
social workers. 

$3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 


Reading the two volumes GIRLHOOD and 
MOTHERHOOD is an unusual experience, 
both scientific and human. Dr. Deutsch has the 
rare capacity to identify herself fully with 


other women. At the same time she uses the 


physician’s and analyet's.eqgneaats 2th dp 
namics of behavior. 


The book is now in its tenth printing. 
Volume I. GIRLHOOD —— $4.50 








$4.00 Volume II. MOTHERHOOD $5.00 
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